INDS  OPCHA 


Rex 


ACM 


BECIN^     IN     THf5     IN  UMBER 


THF 


v'r 


U';- ■•"-*■■■    ■  f' 


^/ry  ef  T«; 


conscriptu 
Referendum 


SIGMIFICANCE    OF  TME 
SITUATION     IN 


RUSSIA 


r\eg/6/erecf  at  ttte  O  HO  ^/e/t)our//c 

/of' Ira  mm  15:^ /on  by  Po:>/-  #^  <a  ^e.yv^.oox^i^r 


Sl,;ur.<    lirrli  ir,    y/12/l7. 


Osman  Sheets,  Osman  Pillo 
Cases,  Osman  Towels,  Osman 
Bath  Mats,  Osmanette  Pyjamas 
and  Sleeping  Suits — that  is  the 
ideal  equipment  for  your  Nur- 
sery. Even  though  constantly 
in  the  wash,  they  launder  well 
apd  seern  little  the  worse  for 
wear.  Ask  your  Draper  for 
them. 


HOYLE'S  PRINTS 

In  Fast  Colours.      A  Household  Word  for 
Over  a  Century 


Obtainable  Everyw^here 
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SOLDIERS 


The  Army  wants  men  of  initiative  and  re- 
source, and  there  are  many  opportunities 
offered  to  such.    Be  ready  for  them. 

The  Pelman  System  ot  Mind  and  Memory 
Training  helps  the  pupil  to  get  ready.  It 
shows  him  how  to  learn  quickly ;  it  cultivates 
the  faculty  of  concentration  and  quick  deci- 
sion ;  it  develops  qualities  of  initiative  and 
resource;  it  helps  to  prepare  the  pupil  for 
the  responsibilities  which  every  member  of 
the  Forces  should  be  ready  to  accept.     It  is 


taught  by  post ;  the  books  are  convenient  to 
carry,  and  specially  prepared  for  stydy  in 
camp,  train,  or  on  the  boat. 

RETURNED     SOi.DlERS.— The    Pelman 

System  is  an  excellent  prepara,tion  for  re- 
entry into  civil  life.  It  is  a  thoroughly  sound 
mental  discipline,  and  will  help  you  to  take 
as  good  a  place,  or  a  better  one,  in  life  than 
you  had  before  you  left. 

Note. — Special   terms  to   soldiers    and    re 
turned  men. 


CIVILIANS 


Every  civilian  has  to  work  harder,  do  more 
work  and  better  work.  We,  who  are  left  be- 
hind, have  to  pay  in  work  and  money,  and 
to  do  it  we  must  keep  ourselves  fit,  both 
mentally  and  physically.  We  must  have  not 
only  the  will  to  work,  we  must  have  the 
ability  and  the  strength. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  more 
money  for  any  of  us.  It  is  a  question  of 
more  money  for  the  country,  a  greater  out- 
put,    a    bigger     taxpaying    capacity.      The 


Pelman  Course  of  Training  contains  a  com- 
plete system  of  Physical  Exercises  by  Mr. 
Eustace  Miles,  M.A.,  the  eminent  scholar, 
athlete  and  health  expert.  His  collaboration 
in  the  work  of  the  Pe.man  School  means  that 
in  the  Pelman  Course  of  Training  students 
are  offered  the  best  possible  combination  of 
exercises  for  mental  and  bodily  fitness  that 
can  be  presented. 

Every  eamest  worker  should  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Pelman  System. 


WOMEN 


Wives  are  preparing  to  do  their  husbands' 
work,  and  s  sters  their  brothers' ;  whist  hun- 
dreds of  women  are  doing  the  work  of  men 
they  never  knew. 

They  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  requirements.  Physically  and 
mentally  they  are  working  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  powers.  The  strain  is  necessarily 
great,  but  it  need  not  be  so  heavy  as  it 
sometimes  is.    There  are  easy  ways  of  doing 


things,  there  is  value  in  sound  preparation, 
and  mental  and  physical  efficiency  is  no  more 
difficult  of  attainment  by  woman  than  by 
man  if  her  efforts  are  properly  directed.  The 
Pelman  Svstem  supplies  the  direction ;  it  is 
a  real  help,  and  every  enlightened  woman 
who  has  not  already  gone  through  the  Course 
of  Training  should  use  the  coupon  at  the 
foot  of  this  announcement  and  get  to  know 
more  about  the  Pelman  methods. 


Our  Free  Booklet,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  is  very  interesting.  It  gives  a 
detailed  synopsis  ot  the  work  we  do,  and  tells  what  the  System  has  done  for  others. 
Write  for  it  now.  Address.  The  S'^cretary,  The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Memory. 
23  Gloucester  House,  306  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne.     It  is  posted  free. 

PELMAN   SYSTEM    OF   MIND 
AND    MEMORY   TRAINING 


TAUGHT   BY    POST. 

The  PKI^M.AN  SYS^'EM  is 
T.tuKhi  by  Post  in  twelve  in- 
teresting" lesaona.  It  takes 
fr.na  t-en  to  t-welve  weeks 
u>  oorup-lote  the  course. 
^••■neJit  begins  with  the  first 
U>-*8<)n.  and  tlie  interest  and 
nt-eiiiion  are  ni.iinta.Mied 
throighout.  Write  now  to 
the  So(>rot.ary.  TIIH  P EI. VAN 
(*<JHOOL.  23  Giouoesier  House. 
3'}6  Finders  I^ne,  i^eiboutue. 


CUT    THIS    OUT    AND    POST  TO-DAY. 

To  the  Secretary, 

PEhMAN    SOHOOL    OP   MIND    AND    MEMORY, 
23   G.oucoster    House,   396   Flinders    Lane,  Melbourne. 
I'  ease    send     your     free     book,     "  Mind     and     Memory 

Training." 

Na<me 

A  ddress 7<r«~« « »',~i'»,'»»'» 
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Private 

ERN.  THOMAS 


28  Faversham  Road 
CANTERBURY 


WRITING  to  tlie  Principal  of  Bradshaw's  Business  College,  under  date 
22/11/16,  Private  Thomas  says: — "After  21  hours'  study,  spread  over  a 
period  of  18  days,  I  was  able  to  do  from  40  to  50  words  per  minute 
with  your  26  :  6  :  26  Shorthand  System.  My  studies  were  not  aided 
by  anyone,  but  were  done  solely  from  your  printed  course.  The  course  Is  so 
oor^plete,  yet  so  very  simple,  that  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  the  assistance 
offered  by  you.  My  general  health'  and  memory  suffered  through  active  service 
abroad,  and  but  for  that  I  am  oonHdent  I  should  have  obtained  much  better 
results.  (Some  yearis  ago  I  etudiied  a  well-known  system  for  7  or  8  months, 
averaging  about  8  to  10  hours  weekly.  After  21  hours'  study  with  your  syste<m 
I  have  nearly  equal 'ed  the  constant  steady  work  of  over  six  months  with  the 
other  system  I  learned.  Your  system  is  a  pleasure  to  learn,  especially  after 
the  hours  I  put  into  the  other  system  years  ago," 


LEARN     BY     POST 
In  Your  Own  Home 

THE  Rev.  John  Crockett,  Presby- 
terian Minister,  of  Brunswick, 
Victoria,  writes,  undar  date 
17/11/16:— "I  found  your  26  :  6  :  26 
system  of  shorthand  exceedingly  simple 
and  easy  to  master,  even  by  correspon- 
dence. Before  my  acquaintance  with 
it  I  thought  the  claims  made  regard- 
ing it  must  be  exaggerated ;  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that,  if  anything, 
the  opposite  was  the  tfuth.  Anyone 
of  ordinary  capacity  can  learn  the 
theory  in  a  few  hours,  and  then  speed 
in  writing  is  only  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice^its  simplicity  means  speed  in  an 
astonishingly    brief    time." 

His  experience,  that  of  Private 
Thom^as,  and  many  otjiers,  all  go  to 
prove.  that  Bradshaw's  26  :  6  :  26 
Shorthand  Course  is  admirably  adapted 
for  correspondence  tuition.  You  can 
Learn  quickly  and  satisfactorily  by 
post   in  your   own  home. 

FIRST  T.ESSON  FREE  to  all  men- 
tioning "  Stead's  Review,"  and  enclos- 
ing three  penny  stamps  to  cover 
postage.  Ask  for  Pamphlet  "  D.29." 
It's   interesting. 


BRBD5HPIW5 

BUSINFSS  COLLEGE 

PTY.  LTD. 


Bradshaw's    26:6:26 
Shorthand  Course 

Men  and  women  of  the  old  school 
may  ridicule  to  their  heart's  content 
the  claim  that  BRADSHAW'S 
26:6:26  SHORTHAND  can  be 
learned  in  five  easy  lesson.3 — a  matter 
of  a  few  hours'  study.  Ridicule  neither 
proves  nor  disproves  anything.  Many 
who  are  to-day  enthusastic  in  their 
endorsement  of  -BRADSHAW'S 
26  :  6  :  26  SHOKTHAND  were  highly 
sceptical.  They  didn't  think  it  wa« 
possibje — but  t<hey  inveistigated,  and 
foimd    it  even  as   we  said. 

Bradshaw's   Postal 
Courses 

are  applicable  to  all  Commercial, 
Technical,  and  Educational  Subjects- 
even  the  Full  Busnesis  Course.  Write 
for    Pamphlet    "  H.S.29." 

Day  and  Evening  clasises  are  also 
held  for  all  Commercial  subjects.  Full 
particulars   on   application. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


"The  College  that  Educates  for  Business' 
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Tasmania 


AUSTRALIA'S  PLAYGROUND. 

Unequalled  as   a  Summer 
Holiday  lie  sort 


Fare — Melbourne   to  Launceston,   Bprnie 

or  Devonport,  31/6 

Sydney  to  Hobart,  £3. 


Tasmania  is  a  land  of  streams  anil 
lakes  and  mountains.  Every  prospect  is 
charming.     It  Is  the  anglers'   paradise. 

The  Tasmaninn  Government  has  Tour- 
ist Offices  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  I^is- 
bane  and  Perth.  Ask  for  guide  books 
and  itineraries. 

The  Head  Office  at  Hobart  and  Branch 
Office  at  Launceston  arrange  all 
local  trips,  and  book  to  all  parts  of  the 
island. 


MORE  POINTS  CAN  BE 
URGED  IN  FAVOUR  OF 

PIONEER 
Wood  Pipe 

Uian  any  other  Pipe  on 
the  Market. 
Looked  at  from  every 
point  of   view,    it  is 
the  most  economical, 
and  we   claim  for  it 
that  it  has  a  longer 
life  than  metal  pipe, 
and    it    is   easier  to 
handle. 
Write  us  for  a  Catalogue. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD 
PIPE  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Office : 
BURNS  BAY   ROAD, 
(Near  Fig  Tree  Bridge) 

LONGUEVILLE. 

Contractors  to  all  State 
Governments. 

FACTORIES- 

LaneCoTe  River.  N.S.W. 
Footscray,  Vic. 
Port  Adelaide,  S.A. 


HEARING  ^^^r*     RESTORED 

WILSON'S    EAR    DRUiMS  ^  ^KBZ'^&^J^  comfortably    a»    spectacles 

make    me    Deaf    hear    dis-  '  '^^^KP'''^  ^^Sm  ^^^  ^  P"''  ^°  ^^^  ®^- 

tinotly.  ^^^Kt                     ^  They    also    protect    any 

They   are   so  soft  in  the  /^.^y^^^^/y                     m  ^^^     inner    parts    of     tne 

eai-a    one    can't    tell    they  i'^T^B^mi/L^ -^  t  ^sX  *^^  from  wind,  cold^  dust, 

are     wearing     them,     and  (•{•/,/Twjmu'^ *"1  ^^  I  ^^'^     sudden     and     piercing 

they     are     out     of     sight  /  '   '  I'sfwlml    *~    \     **"  I  sounds. 

whQii   worn.     They    are   to  f '  T       fySSUi^     JL  iW    I  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^  ^  Deaf 

weak    hearing    what    8pe<;-  I  -^  -  /   xlKKt  ^^ViV/  person       to       hear      weak 

tacles    are   to    weak    sight.  I    ^        \^^^KS^T7^/i  sounds  as  spectacles  make 

because    they    are     sound-  I     /-^r/^     j^^^^-^   '/  it  easy  to  read  fine  print. 

magniHera,  just  as  glasses  jy  YLf       M  1^^^^^  /V  and  ine  longer  one   wears 

are  sight-magnifiers.  i£*7  ^  \— /^    I    ^^.  -^  ■^^fc^  them  the  better   his  hear- 

They       rest       the       Ear  /~f          /^^         L         r^i     \^^^    i^S    grows,     because    they 

Nerves      by      taking      the  f^          y                 R^f   S  ■    \  rest    up,    and    strengthen, 

strain  off  them — the  strain  ^  ^  y  mmt^tm  \  ^^^  ear  nerves.  To  rest 
of  trying  to  hear  dim  /  mXjgmmm  1  g,  weak  ear  from  strain- 
sounds.  They  can  be  put  ^^^^^W  •  ^^S  i«  like  resting  a 
into  tne  ears,  or  taken  •  ^  strained  wrist  from  work- 
out,  in   a/  minute,   just  as  *  ing. 

They  make  all  the  sound  strike  hard  on  the  centre  of  the  human  ear  drum,  instead  of 
spreading  it  weakly  all  over  the  surface.  It  thus  makes  the  centre  of  th©  human  ear  drum 
vibrate  ten  times  as  much  as  if  the  same  sound  struck  the  whole  drum  head.  It  is  this 
vibration  of  the  ear  drum  that  carries  sound  to  the  hearing  nerves.  When  we  make  the 
drum  vibrate  ttn  times  as  much,  we  make  the  sound  ten  times  as  loud,  and  ten  times  as 
easy  to  understand. 

Deafijess,  from  any  cause,  ear-ache,  buzzing  noises  in  the  head,  raw  and  running  ears, 
broken  ear-drums,  and  other  ear  troubles,  are  relieved  and  cured  by  th«  use  of  Wilson's 
Ear  Drums. 

The  price  is  £1/1/-.  for  the  oxitfit.  After  the  first  pair  is  bought  you  may  purchase  a 
single  drum  for  8/-.  but  the  pair  you  get  at  first  will  last  about  two  years.  Write  for  Free 
Booklet  or  use  Order  Form  below,  and  Out^fit  will  be  sent  at  once,  with  full  instructions. 

ORDER    FORM 

STAR    NOVELTY    CO.,    11    Australian    Bldgs., 

49  Elizabeth  St..  Melbourne,  Vic.  Name 

(Box    466,    a.P.O.) 

Please    send    Outfit,    containing    a    pair    of        Address 

Wilson's   Ear   Drums,   an   Inserter,  and   a   Re- 
mover,  for   which    I   enclose    £1/1  /-.  


STEAD'S  REVIEW, 


December  8,  1917, 


CHRISTMAS  BARGAIN  PARCELS 

Somahing  for  Everybody.       PRESENTS  for  all  the  Family  and  Friends. 

A  Wonderful   Collection   of  Amusing,  Surprising,  Beautiful  and  Serviceable  Goods   at 

MUCH   LESS  than  HALF  the  USUAL   PRICES. 


CHILD 


BARGAIN  PARCEL  contains  a 
Beautiful  big  Butterfly,  8  inches  across 
9  wings,  that  really  flies ;  an  amusing 
Board  Game;  the  wonderful  Twirly- 
Whirly  Acrobat,  that  performs  in  a 
most  remarkable  way  (or  a  first-rate 
Parlor  Game — Ring-a-Nose);  a  quaint 
lutle  Jumping  Dog,  with  a  jolly  little  waggly  tail,  that  is 
never  still ;  a  pretty  little  Hopping  Robin ;  the  Locusts' 
Skirl,  an  amazing  noise  maker;  a  packet  of  astonishing 
Japanese  Water-Expanding  Flowers  ;  one  of  the  clever 
Transforming  Flowers,  that  changes  from  a  pretty  fan  to 
handsome  dahlia,  then  into  a  lovely  bouquet  and  various 
other  charming  forms;  Jackanjill,  a  clever  building  toy 
with,  endless  variations,  and  a  nice  Children's  Book. 
Catalogue  value  5/10.   Bargain   Price  3/-.  we  pay  carriage. 

BARGAIN  BUNCS^OF  WONDERS  contains  the  fine 
Game  of  Fascination  Golf,  a  spin 
ning  top  drives  the  ball  into  the 
various  numbered  holes;  a  Magtc 
Pocket  Book,  that  causes  coins  to 
appear  and  disappear  most  myster- 
iously, cards  to  change  and  many 
other  tricks;  the  highly  amusing  Boo-Boo  Card  that 
roars  of  laughter ,  the  startling  Did-it-jar-you  Letter  that 
gives  nervous  people  the  jumps,  a  Trick  Mirror  that 
makes  you  look  thin  and  solemn  or  f%t  and  jolly,  creates 
lots  of  fun  ;  the  clever  Federation  Puzzle,  with  solution; 
a  package  of  Bad  Marksmen  Pictures  in  which  the  shot 
goes  oflr  with  a  loUd  Bang  I  and  the  shooter  usually  bits 
something  he  did  not  aim  at — very  funny  ;  two  astonishing 
Card  Tricks  and  one  of  the  novel  life-like  War  Post-Cards. 
Catalogue  value  5/9,  Bargain    Price  3/">  ^^   P^X  carriage. 

FREE    GIFTS 

When  TWO  PARCELS  »e  ordered  •  Bo«  ol  Hone  and  Pool 
Soldiers  and  a  Spring  Gun  to  thooi   them  will  be  given  free. 

When  THREE  PARCELS  are  ordered  •  Model  Theatre,  complete 
with  character  figures,  proscenium  and  scenery,  wings,  6yt.  &c  and 
a  book  of  plays  will  be  given  free. 


LADIES'  BARGAIN  PARCEL  contains  a  pretty 
Brooch  set  with  a  brQliant  simulation 
diamond,  a  nice  Filigree  Amulet  (various 
designs),  filled  with  everlasting  solid  per- 
fume :  a  beautiful  Necklet,  composed  of 
lovely  Sicilian  Shells;  a  book  of  Papier 
Rouge,  with  leaves  that  impart  a  beautiful 
glow  of  health  to  the  checks;  a  fully  stocked 
Needle  Case  with  patent  Needle  Threader, 
with  which  any  machine  or  hand  needle  can 
be  easily  threaded  ;  a  Darning  Attachment 
^  for  a  Sewing  Machine,  that  makes  darning 

a  pleasure,  and  an  Interesting  Book.    Caulogue  value  9/9, 

Bargain  Price  3/*  <u>d  we  pay  carriage. 

HOUSEHOLD  BARGAIN  PARCEL  contains  a  very 
ingenious  Pocket  Hat  and  Coat  Hook,  can  be 
fixed  anywhere  in  a  moment ;  an  Asbestos 
Stove  Mat.  prevents  burning  and  boiling  over; 
a  dozen  Adhesive  Picture  Hooks  to  hang 
small  pictures  without  making  holes  in  the 
walls;  four  Handy  Knobs  for  kettles,  pots, 
cupboards,  &c.;  an  Automatic  Candle  Extin- 
guisher that  silently  puts  a  candle  out  at  any 
desired  time,  just  the  thing  for  readers  in 
bed;  three  Folding  Paper  Cups,  save  the  risk 
of  disease  ;  a  Combination  Dipper,  one  of  the 
liandiest  things  in  a  kitchen,  serves  as  a  saucepan,  a  quick 
boiler,  a  funnel,  with  or  without  coarse  or  fine  strainer,  a 
jam-jar  filler,  &c.;  a  Set  of  Dress-Cutting  Charts  that  sim- 
plify dress<utting  and  fitting;  a  Mouse  Trap ;  a  Diamond 
knife  Polisher,  the  best  and  easiest  way ;  and  a  Cookery 
Book.  Caulogue  value  9/8,  Bargain  Price  Q/-  and  we  pay 
carriage 

FREE    GIFTS 

When  «n  RHJR  PARCELS  are  ordered  the  MarveUous  Woodet^ 
graph,  that  automancally  draws  the  most  beautihil  and  iotrical* 
design*,  will  be  given  free. 

Thus  for  ONLV  12/-  goods  pnced  in  out  Catalogue  at  37/-  wiB 
be  sent  to  any  address  and  we  pay  all  charges  for  carriage. 


n^T^    You  should  order  early  to  secure  these   bargains ;    last  year  many  were  disappointed  through  ordering  loo  late,  ^^^h-     V 

The  UNION  MANUFACTURING  &  AGENCY  COMPANY,  299  Hizabclh  Street,  Melbourne. 


We  publish  Two  Ca  al»gues :  I  he  Ul,  <  K  L  ^a  /\  ouui,  coi.ia  nmg  novel  and  useful  articles, 
labour-sav.ng  domestic  invent  ons,  mus  c,  musical  ins  ruments,  watc  es,  sporting  g  jods,  un- 
common books,  med.c  DCS,  toilet  preparation  ,  &c.  ;  ariH  our  "JUSi  FO  <  FUN  CA  ALOGU*","  of 
conjuring  and  o'her  tr  cks,  v^r  g  ,  masks  and  make-ups,  puzz  es,  games,  toys,  and  so  on.  IF  you 
desire  either  Catalogue,  please  send  SlXfENCt  (to  uiscourage  the  mere  y  curious),  that  will  be 
allowed  off  the  first  order. 

The  Ready  Reference  Table 

REMEDIES  m  HORSE  AILE^ir^TS 


\oa    uou't,    vvu-iit    a    **\et"     to    Jxx-ior     lour    i-^i>i.os;, 
Voii    can    do    it    Your^iolf, 

A     VAIiUABLiE      CBART     GIVEN     AWAY 

VX^ITPy  yonr  horse  iroea  "off  hit  feeil"  it  §  not  alwajruoakj  to  know  whil  l«  wronir  wtrh  him.  'Gleaion's  T«t«rl« 
'*  iiar'y  H  in-lbnok"  will  toll  you  tiut  it  hn*  tiittieric»  b««n  ■•o  owlij  for  iiiosi  pi^i.le.  H.iwerer.  we  hi.T« 
•ecred  •  unmhM  of  the»«  Va. liable  Bcioki  at  a  irrcati*  reducfii  price,  «n.t  w»  «r<-  able  lo  make  tou  a 
PPKCIAL  OKKKR  that  «ou  can  lot  aff.irl  to  <l«c  in«  The  K.M.k  roii«ist.'«  of  fi2  0  Paget,  and  c<.nt«m»  full 
«nf<  r-imii.n  ah  ut  he  Ih-HPanes  of  Hurler  Cattle,  .sh-np.  P  f*.  Poiili-y.  Dojrs.  IJirHa.  .>  c.  It  i*  w.  1  illuMriiH.t  ,t.d  harid- 
•o  tielj  uouiid.  It  woulil  be  vhrup  at  a  guinea,  hut  we  wiil  del  rt-.r  it  ar  any  artiin^s*  f"r  10s  6d  anil  GIVE  with  it  a 
Valiinble  Chart  •.  f  K  e  ii.  e  d  i  r  a  for  llor^a  A  i  1  m  e  u  i  a.  Tiie  ai/e  of  the  Chan  m  JJ  .n.h.-»  ny  jn  inch.  ».  it  it 
moil  t"'d  on  oanvanani  Tariiia-n-i,  with  tnoiiidnsr  an''  ro  lei  like  a  map.  The  iipi-er  p<  nion  of  itie  i;harl  is  shown  m  the 
h«?id  of  t'lia  a-ir-rii-ifmBnt.  W.th  this  Chart  hanelnv  in  your  stable  you  can  find  out  in  a  ffw  minute* 
exaittly  what  la  the  m»rt«r  with  vonriiuk  horse  and  ju»t  what  you  should  do  to  cure  h  in.  The  ajniptoma  of  all  ih-  ordi- 
nary .iiaeiHi  are  jriren  a  d  ih-  pr  >p".r  iiie>iic  net  and  treatment  are  d.aTi  •»»d.  Thia  aaret  vou  tl.e  <'<.8t  of  coiiau  t.njr  a 
"ret."  a*  v<  I  at  th."  (tel»T  of  •»»t»  n  n.'  hiaadri.te.  Thi 'IriAri  m  ly  b.- ha'i  w  thoui  the  Book  lor  5a..  carri««r-  t>aid.  It  will 
r«T  for  itaeif  the  fitt  time  you  refer  to  it.  1  he  *i>i«nial  Oler  ia  (r-  o-l  fo-  Two  M  o  n  t  h  s  o  n  1  y  .  from  the  tlate  of 
thit  nai-er,  and   vou  ahou  d  mention  tliia  oaper  when  -irHt-rine.    Send  I'oatal  >oie  of  anv  ^U'e  for  lUt.  6d.  to 

TILG    UNION     MANUFA  5TURENa    &     AGENCY     COMPANY 
299    ELiZABHTH     STREET.     MELBOURNE. 
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ALL  YOUNG  MEN  and  others  ineligible  for  service  owe  it 
as  an  absolute  duty  to  make   themselves  thoroughly  efficient. 

Each  of  uis.  tndiv'.dually,  is  called  to  do  MORfi  work  than  ever  before,  ajid  we  can  only 
acooirplish   this  ty  increasing  our  efficiency  to   the  maximum. 

OFFICE  MEN  WHO  H  WE  NOT  AND  ARE  NOT  STUDYING  BOOK-KEEPING  AND  AO- 
OOUNTANCY  CANNOT  POSSIBLY  GIVE  AS  EFFICIENT  SERVICE  AS  THOSE  WHO  DO 
QUALIFY. 

That  is  the  position  clearly   defined. 

It  admits  of  no   contradiction  wh a  soever. 

For  twenty  y^ar*  we  ha^e  trained  oommeroial  men,  and  our  services  are  in  greater  de- 
mand  to-day    than   ever  before. 

We  urge  YOU  and  YOU  and  YOU — all  of  you  who  are  oonoerned — to  consider  how  the 
quesMon   allec  s   you   in   particular. 

Take  our  fdvioe  and  determine  to  acquire  all  the  knowledge  you  can — you  cannot  possibly 
know  too  much. 

Take  the  first  step  by  writing  for  full  particulars  of  our  successful  methods  of  teaching. 

"  Guide  to  Accountancy,"  free  on  application. 


You    Must   Read   This    Book 

HEMINGWAY  &  ROBERTSON'S 

Australasian  Correspondence  Schools  Ltd. 
COLLINS    HOUSE,   Collins   Street,   MELBOURNE 

*  S.R. 45. 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 
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The  Very  THiNfi  for  Christmas 

Yon  need  no  longer  worry  .about  what  to  give  your  friends 
—Give  them  all  Onoto  Pens.  ^  An  Onoto  is  a  gift  that  is  fure  to 
please.  It  is  the  fountain  pen  that  fills  itself,  never  leaks,  and 
never  scratches.  It  is  a  model  of  simplicity.  IT  The  Onoto  is 
Bi-itish  rttarle  and  is  gnaranteed  by  its  makers. 

OnotoPeii 

Price  14/6,  and  In  a  variety  of  more  eliborate  styles  for  "*•*.••. 

pressntaiion  purposes,  of  all  Stationers,  Jewellers,  and  *"■     •  i 

Stores.       Manufacturers— THOS.   DE  LA  RUE  •-■.••;.. 

&  CO.,  Lti...   Hunhill  Row.  London,  E.  C. 
Australasian  Managing  Agents — Normak 
Baker  &  Longhurst,  York  Street, 
Sydney. 


MORRISS IMPERIALEYEQINTMENT 


CONFIDENTLY  RECOMMENDED. 

Obtainable   at   all    Chemists   and   Stores. 


4( 


Conscription  in  New  Zealand '' 

3d.        With  Introduction  by  HENRY  STEAD. 

34d.    post    free    from    STEAD'S    REVIEW,    Clyde    House,    Melbourne. 

SUBSCRIF'TION   BORM. 


To   STEAD^S   REVIEW,    Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year  (26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number,  for  which  I  enclose  herewith 
Postal  Note  13s.  Commonwealth.  Money  Order  IBs.  6d.  New 
Zealand.      Money    Order    ISs.    elsewhere. 

Name 

Full  Address 

Note.— STEAD'S   REVIEW   appears   every  fortnight. 
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THE  MOST  PLEASING  XMAS  PRESENT  POSSIBLE  IS  THE 

Aeolian  Vocalion 

THERE  is  no  other  phonograph  that  equals  the  AeoHan  Vocalion  in  true  musical 
expression.  Its  wonderfully  smooth,  large-volumed  tone  is  rich  in  bass,  clear  in 
treble,  and  perfect  in  balance.  You  never  have  heard  music  from  a  phonograph 
so  real,  so  true  in  every  subtle  beauty,  as  the  Aeolian  Vocalion  brings  forth  from  your 
records.  Elegant  simplicity  of  design  and  fine  finish  make  the  Vocalions  as  handsome 
as  they  are  musically  efficient.  Prices  as  low  as  £12  lOs.  Gramophones  accepted  in 
part  payment.     Liberal  terms. 


SEND    US    THIS    COUPON 

with  your  name  and  address,   and  we  will  mail  an  interesting 
descriptive  Catalog. 

Name 

Addr9is 


The  Pianola  Company  Pty,  Ltd, 

"The  Centre  for  the  World's  Greatest  Achievements  in  Musical  Instruments." 

"Aeolian"    Registered   Trade    Mark 

252   Collins    Street,   Melbourne  58    Rundle   Street,   Adelaide 


384-    George   Street,   Sydney. 


436    Queen    Street,   Brisbane 


Vlll. 
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RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  ? 

II  ao,  what  are  you  wearins  for  it?  Is  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome  steel  spring  trusses. 
wkidi  are  a  eoiMtant  source  of  torture  to  the  wearer?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wear  this  kind  of  con- 
triraiice  any  longer. 

Tea.  ••  ^nbt,  have  loaf  beca  wbhias  to  obtain  an  appliance  that  woald  be  not  only  comfortable  to  wear,  bat  one 
wbkb  wonld  also  bold  yoar  rapture  under  all  condi  ions.  If  you  will  write  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

Ne^er  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  This  appliance  is  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  is.  in  fact, 
the  Terr  best  apparatus  for  rapture  which  has  yet  bren  invented.  It  does  away  altogether  with  those  cumbersome 
steel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cushion  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  rubber,  which  exerts  a  rentle,  yet  firm  and  nniform  pressure,  always  on  the  correct  spot.  To  show  what  WE 
think  of  this  Patent  Rupture  Appliance. 

WE    GIVE    A    FREE    TRIAL 
wiA  erery  appliance  sent  out.    If  it  should  not   prove  satisfactory,   you   are  not  asked  to  keep  it.    The  price 
is  %rithin  the  reach  of  all.  and  the  appliance  is  suitable  for  Men.  Women  and  Children. 

We  fsarantee  perfect  ease,  comfort,  and  safety  from  the  first  day's  use.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalofue,  posted  free 
aaywbcre.     We  make  all  kinds  of  Surgical  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY,   Mercantile  Buildings,   349a  Collins  Street,   Melbourne,   Victoria. 


EVE-OPENING    FACTS    ABOUT 

SHORTHAND 

And  FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON 

Will  Quickly    Convince    the  Most 
Sceptical    That 

GFEGG  SHORTHAND 


is  incomparably  the   BEST  SYSTEM  TO  LEARN. 

Be  wise  in  time  and  write. 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  CORRESPONPENCE  COLLEGE  and 
Australian  Agency,  Albion.  Brisbane,  Q. 


GIVE  BABY 


The 

NATURAL-MILK 

FOOO 

Freak,  pure  milk,  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  extra  cream  and  milk- 
•Ufar,  and  subjected  to  a  special 
process  which  renders  it  identical 
with  human  milk. 

LACTOGEN  is  the  Ideal  Food  for 
Infants,  Invalids  and  Nursing  Mothers. 

Your  Chemist  stocks  it. 


Tke  Bacchus  Marsh 
G>ncentrated  Milk 

Co.  Ltd. 

593  Little  Collins  St. 
MELBOURNE 


Why  not. 


if  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
ask  U8  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  you  think  would 
like  it  too  ?  We  would  be 
glad  to  do  so  with  your  com- 
pliments. 


Send  names  to 


STEAD'S  REVIEW,  MELBOURNE 


After  Death 


Containing 

FURTHER  LETTERS  FROM  JUUA 


This  book  has  been  as  ligrht  from  be- 
yond the  grave  to  many  bereaved  per- 
sons, bringing  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 


This  Edition  contains  a  new  Prsfaos 

Written   by  the   Lats 

W.   T.  STEAD. 

Strongly  bound   in   Cloth. 
Post  5/-  Fres. 

Send    orders    (enclosing    5/-)    to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 
i82   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 
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U"  GUINEA  SPi 


THE  LIMIT  OF   PANAMA  QUALITY  AND  PANAMA  VALUE 

The  "  LS."  Guinea  Special  is  a  Genuine  Native  Leaf. 
It  is  perfectly  made.  It  is  Light,  Cool  and  Comfortable 
— looks  and  feels  well,  and  will  give  seasons  of  service. 
It  is  obtainable  in  almost  any  width  of  brim  and  height 
of  crown.  As  a  Panama  investment  it  is  the  "  Best 
Ever "  at  the  price. 

If  you  w^ant  something  of  even  a  higher  grade,  we 
have  it  at  figures  from  25/-  to  42/- 

LINCOLN,  STUART  &  CO.  Pty.  Ltd. 


Where  You'll  Always  Find  the  Hat  Yon  Want  " 


Melbourne 
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COOLiNESS 


— that  wafts  through  the  warmth  of  a  sultry  day 
like  the  (breaking-  spray  of  a  wave — coolness  that 
cheers  repose,  or  braces  to  necessary  work — is 
brought  to  us  by  air  that  moves. 

On  the  surface  of  the  sea  or  in  open  country 
where  the  air  is  unhampered,  we  may  feel  the  lift 
of  this  movement.  Shut  away  behind  house  w^lls 
or  office  walls  we  have  good  reason  to  welcome  the 
faithful  help  of  Electricity,  which  performs  one  of 
its  most  agreeable  services  to  mankind  through  the. 
medium  of  the  electric  fan. 

The  ,  G-E  ELECTRIC  FAN  is  the  result  of 
twenty  years  of  experience  in  finding  methods  of 
doings  things  the  best  way.  It  has  the  oscillating 
motion  that  most  naturally  and  effectively  distri- 
butes the  air  movements. 

It  is  so  scientifically  built  as  to  parts,  so  per- 
fectly balanced  as  to  avoiding  vibration,  that  its 
endurance  assures  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Add  to  this  efficiency  its  Economy— it  can  be  run 
from  six  to  eight  hours  for  one  penny — and  you 
have  described  the  G-E  fan. 

Obtainable  from  the 
AUSTRALIAN     GENERAL     ELECTRIC     CO., 
C/r  Queen  and  Little  Collins  Streets,   Melbourne, 
and  C/r  Wentworth  Av.  and  Goulburn  St.,  Sydney. 


Agents- 

00.    (VV.A.) 


LTD.,    894    Hay    Street, 


■"  J^J''d  is'/cCi'  /''<2j.2 

y'red  7ypc 


L 


OH  AS     ATKINS    & 

P-rth.   W.A. 
ENGINEERING   SUPPLY  CO.    OP  AUSTRALASIA  LTD., 

Or.   Edward   and   CM.wlotte   Streets,   Brisbane. 
UNBKHAUN    &    JOHNSTONE    LTD.,    100    Currie    Street. 

Adelaide. 
OI.CVER     &     OLIA'BR,     95     MacQuarie    Street,     Hobart^ 

Tasmania. 
NATION ATi   EliEOTRICAL   h   ENGINEERING    CO.    LTD.. 

AuckLand,  Dunedin,  Oliristohurcli  and  Wellington,  N.Z. 
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CHEMISTS 


And    Importers   of   Air   Beds    and    CnsliiMM, 

Enenut,    Silk    Elastic     Stockinrs.     BaadasM. 

Galvanic   Batteries.   Ab>'oniipal   Belts,   Trasses, 

and  Surgical  Appliances  generally. 

Price  List  Posted  Free  on  Application. 

Orders  by   Post  promptly  attended  to, 
and  despatched  on  day  of  receipt. 

280  Bourke  Street. 

Branch   Phannacy :    HI   COLLINS   STREET. 


EQUITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS  &  AGENCY  Co.  Ltd 

Resenre  Liabili'r,  £100.000.    Guarantee  Fond.  £10,000. 

Board  op  Directors — Edward  Fanning,  Esq.. 
Chairman;  Sir  W.  H.  Irvine.  K.C.,  M.P,;  Hon.  D. 
Mackinnon,  M.L.A. ;  R.  Gr.  ^l'Cu*<^heon,  Esq., 
M.L.A.;  Stewart  McArtbur,  Esq.,  K.C. 

Registered  Olfice :   No.  85  QUERN  S  <  REET.   MELBOURNE. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  of 
Parliament  to  perform  all  classes  of  truetee 
businesfl.        j^j^^   FOX,    Manager. 

0.  T.  MARTIN,  Assistant  Manager 


IHE:: 

COLONIAL  MUTUAL  FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Fire,   Accident,  Employer's  Liability,  1 

Fidelity  Guarantee,  Plate-Glass  I VCITD  A  WriT 
Breakage,  Marine,  Burglary,  i  l^£i!iiMi± 
Live  Stock,   Customs  Bonds.  ^ 

Principal  Office  :  60  Market  Street,   Melbourne. 
Branches  in  all  the  States. 

W.   Tucker, 

General  Manager. 


The  Specialist  House  for 
Surgical  Supplies. 

Experts  in  Makinr  and  Fitting  Trusses,  Flattie  Hosiery, 
Surgical  Belts,  ArtUicial  Limbs,  etc.     Catalogue  oa  request. 

msim 

264  SWANSTON  St.,  Melb.  (4  doors  from  Lonsdale  S:  ) 
(Our  ONLY  Addres») 


PITMAN'S   SHORTHAND 


THE 


WORLD'S 


BEST 


SYSTEM 


Pitman  Writers  have  sustained  for  close  upon  EIGHTY  YEARS,  and  continue 
to  carry  on,  practically  the  whole  of  the  shorthand  work  of  the  English-speaking  world 


,,  -  tr-  .N  _  -«s->ir.^r-  •   •:C' 


HILDYARD     PATENT    STEEL- 
WHEELED    WAGONS. 

Uaad  all  over  Australia.     Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagou* 

Orchard  WaRons,  Spring  Wagons.      Tyres  any  width 

Wheels  any  height.     Prompt  delivery. 

Seiiii    for  Catalogue   to-day. 

HILDYARD     WAQON     WORKS 

KENSINOTON,   MELBOURNE. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review   when   writing   to  advertisers. 
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Order  Your  Xmas 


Needs  Early 


Commence  your  Xmas  buying  early,   and  save  y^  '>rry 

and  inconvenience. 

Rush  and  confusion  seems  inevitable  as  the  holiday 
season  approaches,  although  we  are  prepared  weeks 
beforehand  to  supply  the  requirements  of  gift-givers  and 
holiday  makers. 

You  be  wise,  and  come  in  and  select  your  needs  in  a 
pleasurable  and  leisurely  way. 

It's  a  wise  policy  in  your  gift-giving  to  consider  utility 
as  well  as  beauty.  The  extensive  and  careful  preparations 
we  have  made  this  year  make  it  easy  for  you  to  select 
acceptable  and  artistic  presents  for  each  of  your  friends. 

Our  stocks  embrace  the  whole  gamut  of  gifts.  Fancy 
goods  of  every  description ;  Nickel  Silver,  Electro-plate, 
Sterling  Silver  Novelties  and  Furnishings,  exquisite  China 
Vases,  Fern  Pots,  Table  Decorations,  Dinner  and  Tea 
Services,  etc. 

Our  Grocery  and  Confectionery  Departments  are  also 
ready  with  the  choicest  of  goods  for  table  use.  Muscatels, 
Figs,  Prunes,  Dates,  Almonds,  Mince  Meats,  M.S.  Pud- 
dings, Hams.  etc. 

Leading  Brands  of  Wines,  Beers,  Cordials,  Aerated 
Waters,  etc. 

Ask  for  our  Special  Illustrated  Xmas  List,  or  any  other 
information  vou  need. 


The   MUTUAL 

The  Great  Xmas  Store 

Where  everything  Opp.    FLINDERS    ST.    STATION, 


is  the  best 
by  actual  test. 


MELBOURNE 
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YOU,  who  look  out  upon  a  hazy  and  indefinite  future; 
YOU,  who  feel  the  pinch  of  straitened  circumstances;  YOU 
who  are  ambitious  to  succeed,  and  anxious  to  obtain  MORE 
MONEY— should  seek  the  Independence  and  Security  which 
specific  TRAINING  alone  can  give. 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS.— There 

are  excellent  opportunities  for  earnest 
men  and  women — openings  are  continu- 
ally occurring-.  These  safe  and  sound 
positions  are  recommended  to  those 
ready  to  grive  honest  service.  A  combi- 
nation of  character  and  ability  counts  as 
conclusively  in  Government  Employment 
as  outside. 

We  prepare  students  for  prospective 
vacancies  and  promotions  in  all  depart- 
ments of  State  and  Commonwealth 
Service.  Now  is  the  time  to  commence. 
Full  particulars  on  request. 


PERSONAL      ADVANCEMENT.— De 

termine  that  the  New  Year  will  see  you 
embarked  on  a  Salary-Raising-  Course 
of  Instruction  in  Electrical,  Steam,  or 
"  Wireless  "  Engineering-  —  Draughts- 
manship —  Bookkeeping  — Accountancy- 
Shorthand  —  Surveying  —  Architecture — 
Journalism — Commercial  Art — or  what- 
ever may  be  the  calling  you  select. 

We  conduct  over  250  Courses  of  In- 
struction in  Business,  Professional,  and 
Technical  Subjects.  Whether  you  are 
situated  in  Town  or  Country,  we  can 
train  you. 


Write  NOW,  while,  you   are   KEEN  about  it,  for  our  big  FREE 
Illustrated  Handbook,  "CHOOSING  A  CAREER." 


Stott's 


Correspondence  College 


(Address  Nearest  Office) 


100    Russell    Street,    Melbourne. 
Creek    Street,    Brisbane. 


117   Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
Pirie  Street,  Adelaide. 


Enquiry  among-  your  friends  will  put  you  in  touch  with  successful  Stott  students. 
Their  advice  will  be  to  get  started  AT   ONCE. 
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BIRDS  EYE  VIEW   OF  VENICE. 


STANDARD   SHIPS. 

working   an   the  stern   of   a  standard   ship.     A  sister  ship   can    be  seen   in   the   background. 

ready  for  launching. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  TROOPS  MARCHING  TO  TAKE  THEIR   POSITIONS   IN  THE   TRENCHES 

IN  FRANCE. 
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December  1,  1917. 
What  Peace  With  Russia  Would  Mean. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  last  fort- 
night is,  of  course,  the  official  withdrawal 
of  Russia  from  the  struggle.  This  cannot 
but  have  an  immense  influence  on  the  whole 
war.  Mr.  Hughes  has  told  us  in  plain 
words  what  a  separate  peace  with  Russia 
means,  and  little  need  be  added  to  what  he 
has  said.     (See  last  issue  of  Stead's.) 

A  Peace  Once  Concluded  Would  Be  Kept. 

It  is  urged  that  the  present  Government 
at  Petrograd  does  not  properly  represent 
Russia,  and  thai  a  peace  concluded  with  it 
will  be  of  little  value,  would  certainly  not 
bind  the  mass  of  the  people.  Assuming  for 
the  moment  that  the  Lenin  Government  is 
upset  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  conclusion 
of  peace,  is  it  at  all  conceivable,  that  the  one 
which  follows  will  be  able  to  send  the  sol- 
diers back  to  the  trenches  ?  Will  be  able  to 
rally  distrought  Russia  with  a  battle-cry  of 
''  Fight  the  Germans  !"  ?  The  Russians  do 
not  want  territory.  Constantinople  is  now 
valueless  to  them.  The  prizes  offered  the  old 
regime  in  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  no  longer 
appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  Russia's  rulers. 
The  publication  of  the  "  Secret  Treaties  " 
has  convinced  the  Russians  that  they  have 
all  along  been  fighting  for  gains  they  do  not 


desire,  would  not  take  if  offered  them 
freely.  They  may  be  quite  wrong  in  their 
beliefs,  but  that  they  hold  them  we  have  to 
recognise.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that 
the  secret  treaties  did  exist.  General  Tre- 
poff,  when  Prime  Minister  of  Russia,  openly 
told  the  Duma  that,  by  agreement  with  the 
Allies,  Russia  was  to  have  Constantinople 
and  tracts  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Secret  Treaties. 

Neutral  papers  have  long  assumed  the 
existence  of  these  secret  agreements.  Now 
the  Russian  .extremists  who  have  come  to 
power  publish  .  what  purports  to  be  their 
actual  text.  In  replying  to  a  question  con- 
cerning them  Ix)rd  Robert  Cecil,  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs,  did  not  deny 
the  accuracy  of  the  text  of  the  treaties  as 
published,  but  confined  himself  to  asserting 
that  it  was  not  true  that  they  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  Allies  were  committed  to  vast 
territorial  aggrandisement.  In  an  article 
in  our  September  15th,  191 7,  number,  en- 
titled "  Why  Turkey  Will  Not  Make 
Peace,"  I  pointed  out  that  the  Turks  were 
absolutely  convinced  from  the  public  utter- 
ance of  Entente  statesmen  and  from  other 
sources  that  the  Allies  were  determined  to 
carve  up  Asia  Minor  between  them,  leaving 
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only  part  of  Anatolia  for  the  Ottomans. 
The  secret  treaties  as  published  in  Russia 
confirm  the  Turks  in  their  fears.  I  do  not 
suggest  for  a  moment  that  it  would  not 
be  better  for  the  world  in  general  if 
the  Turkish  Empire  vanished  altogether 
from  the  map,  what  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  however,  is  that  so  long 
as  the  Turks  are  absolutely  convinced  tt^at 
this  is  the  object  the  Allies  have  in  view, 
there  is  no  chance  of  inducing  the  Sultan 
to  forsake  the  Kaiser. 

The  Fate  of  Turkey. 

Cables  tell  us  that  in  the  treaties  pub- 
lished by  the  Bolsheviki  Gk}vernment  it  is 
definitely  set  forth  that  Russia  was  to  have 
the  vilayets  of  Erzerum,  Trebizond,  Bitlis 
and  Van  (practically  all  Armenia),  France 
was  to  receive  the  seaboard  of  Syria  and 
the  vilayet  of  Adana  (which  includes  a 
portion  of  the  Taurus  mountains  and  Alex- 
andretta),  England  was  to  receive  lower 
Mesopotamia,  with  special  rights  in  the 
Syrian  seaports  of  Haifa  and  Jaffa.  Alex- 
andretta  was  to  be  a  free  port,  and  there 
was  to  be  an  Entente  protectorate  over 
Palestine.  There  was  to  be  a  neutral  zone 
preserved  in  Persia  between  the  British  and 
Russian  spheres  of  influence,  but  Ispahan 
was  to  come  within  the  latter.  The  secret 
treaty  regarding  the  rectification  of  the 
Franco-German  frontier  provided — accord- 
ing to  the  text  published  in  Petrograd — for 
the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  also  that 
the  iron  and  coal  and  wooded  districts  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  should  be  ceded 
to  France.  Certain  other  .  territories  were 
to  be  separated  from  Germany,  made  into  a 
free,  neutral  state,  and  occupied  by  Rus- 
sian itr(X>ps  until  certain  conditions  and 
guarantees  were  fulfilled. 

News  of  the  Sukhomlinoff  Trial  at  Last. 

There  is  no  use  denying  the  fact  that  the 
making  public  of  these  secret  agreements 
must  play  into  the  hands  of  the  German 
Government,  and  will  be  used  by  our 
enemies  to  bolster  up  their  contention  that 
despite  all  protestations  to  the  contrary,  the 
Allies  have  all  along  been  fighting  for  mate- 
rial gains,  and  sought  to  wrest  whole  pro- 
vinces from  the  Central  Empires  and  Tur- 
key. The  evidence  given  at  the  famous 
Sukhomlinoff  trial  was  reported  in  full 
in  the  Russian  press,  and  translations 
have  now  appeared  in  the  British 
newspapers.  As  the  facts  brought  out 
at  the  trial    will    undoubtedly    figure  very 


largely  at  the  Peace  Conference,  it  is 
worth  while  quoting  some  of  them.  My 
extracts  are  from  Tlie  Manchester  Guardian^ 
whose  translations  from  The  Retch  and 
Novoye^  Vremya  have  been  widely  published 
in  British  papers.  In  reading  the  evidence 
concerning  the  date  on  which  the  Russian 
mobilisation  was  ordered  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  it  was  everywhere  admitted  that,  as 
stated  in  the  official  reports  of  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Petrograd,  ''  if  Russia 
mobilised  Germany  would  not  merely  be 
content  with  mere  mobilisation  or  give  time 
to  Russia  to  carry  out  hers,  but  would  prob- 
ably declare  war  at  once,"  and  that  there- 
fore if  Russia  mobilised  it  was  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Germany. 
Germany  may  have  been  wrong  in  so  re- 
garding a  general  Russian  mobilisation,  but 
that  she  would  regard  it  as  being  a  declara- 
tion of  war  was  everywhere  admitted  by 
Entente  statesmen.  Therefore  they  put  for- 
ward every  effort  to  restrain  the  Tsar  from 
ordering  a  general  mobilisation,  despite  the 
actions  of  Austria  in  Serbia,  and  the  partial 
mobilisation  of  the  Dual  Kingdom. 

When  Did  Russia  Mobilise? 

Only  partial  Russian  mobilisation  was 
announced,  and,  as  late  as  July  30th,  Sa- 
zonoff,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  as- 
sured the  German  Ambassador  complete 
mobilisation  had  not  been  ordered.  From 
the  evidence  of  General  Yanus-hkevich,  the 
Chief  of  the  General  Staif,  and  Genera? 
Sukhomlinoff,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  gene 
ral  mobilisation  was  decided  on  on  July 
29th,  and  that  telegrams  ordering  it  were 
sent  out  on  that  day.  According  to  the 
Chief -of -Staff  the  Tsar,  at  the  last"  moment, 
managed  to  proclaim  a  partial  mobilisation 
instead  of  a  complete  one  on  July  29th,  bur 
according  to  the  Minister  of  War,  complete 
mobilisation  continued  in  spite  of  the  Tsar. 
It  any  case,  it  is  admitted  that  Sazonoff 
went  to  see  the  Tsar  on  July  30th,  and  gof 
him  to  agree  to  revise  his  decision  regard- 
ing a  partial  mobilisation.  It  would  seem- 
that  whilst  the  diplomatists  were  striving  tq 
pre\'ent  war  the  Russian  generals,  certain  it 
must  come,  were  determined  to  get  ready 
without  delay,  and  actually  did  begin  com'. 
plete  mobilisation  on  July  29th.  The  White 
Book  shows  that  the  Germ-ans  always  in- 
sisted that  this  complete  mobilisation  had 
been  ordered.  According  to  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  German  mobilisation 
was  ordered  on  August  ist  to  begin  on- 
August  2nd. 
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The  tsar  of  me'Tfeiepftone. 

Giving  evidence  at  the  Sukhomlinoff  trial 
General  Yanushkevich  said  : — 

"  When  it  became  evident  that  war  was 
inevitable,  I  insisted  with  the  Emperor  on 
the  necessity  of  ordering  a  general,  not 
partial,  mobilisation,  because  it  was  clear 
that  'behind  Austria  there  stood  Germany, 
and  that  war  was  inevitable.  The  monarcti 
objected,  saying  that  a  general  mobilisation 
threatened  to  bring  about  war,  not  onlv 
with  Austria,  but  also  with  Germany.  But 
I,  regarding  such  war  inevitable,  insistefJ 
upon  the  proclamation  of  a  general  mobili- 
sation, and  on  July  29th  I  came  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  where  i  obtained  the 
signature  of  three  Ministers  required,  ac- 
cording to  our  laws,  for  the  proclamation 
of  mobilisation. 

"  But  in  the  evening  of  that  same  day  1 
was  rung  up  " — (''  The  witness,"  says  the 
report,  "  does  not  mention  the  Tsar  by 
name,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  speaking 
of  him  ") — "  and  was  asked  to  tell  how 
matters  stood  with  regard  to  the  mobilisa- 
tion. I  replied  that  the  Chief  of  the  Mobi- 
lisation Section,  was  already  sending  out 
telegrams.  I  was  then  told  that  a  telegram 
had  been  received  from  Emperor  Wilhelm 
assuring  the  monarch,  on  his  word  of 
honour,  that  Germany  would  not  come  out 
against  Russia  if  Russia  were  to  cancel  the 
mobilisation. 

"  I  must  add  here  " — (the  witness  con- 
tinued)—-'' that  throughout  July  I  had 
noticed  signs  of  a  remarkable  extent  of. 
knowledge  prevailing  in  Germany.  All  the 
most  secret  military  measures  of  Russia  had 
been  immediately  known  in  Germany.  Each 
time  I  had  been  ringing  up  over  my  tele- 
phone I  noticed  that  somebody  was  listen- 
ing. .  .  .  They  always  and  everywhere 
had  spies.  It  was  only  possible  to  speak 
with  Tsarskoye  Selo  without  risk  of  being 
overheard  by  direct  wire. 

''  I  then  implored  the  monarch  not  to 
cancel  the  order  for  a  general  mobilisation. 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  such  a  cancella- 
tion would  spoil  the  mobilisation  plan,  and 
would  render  a  new  rapid  mobilisation  im- 
possible. But  Wilhelm' s  word  of  honour 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  I  was  ordered 
to  proclaim  a  partial  mobilisation.  I  imme- 
diately rejxjrted  this  to  Sazanoff,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  On  July  30th  Sazanoff 
went  to  Tsarskoye  Selo,  where  be  obtained 
the  Tsar's  consent  to  a  revision  of  the  ques 
tion  of  mobilisation.  On  the  same  day  took 
place  a  conference  on  that  question  between 


three  Ministers — of  War,  of  the  Marine, 
and  for  Foreign  Affairs — which  I  attended. 
The  need  for  a  general  mobilisation,  and 
the  impossibility  of  cancelling  it,  were  so 
obvious  that  the  conference  did  not  last 
more  than  ten  minutes.  A  general  mobili- 
sation was  decided  upon,  and  an  order  to 
that  effect  was  issued." 

Mobilised  in  Spite  of  the  Tsar. 

General  Sukhomlinoff  (the  prisoner)  then 
gave  his  explanations  : — 

"  I  explained  to  the  monarch,  and  I 
warned  him  that  Wilhelm's  telegram  did  not 
guarantee  anything,  but  he  insisted  on  the 
cancellation.  I  then  said  to  the  monarch 
that  if  he  did  not  believe  my  assurances 
of  the  impossibility  to  stop  the  mobilisation, 
let  him  ask  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.. 
It  was  then  that  the  monarch  rang  up  Gene- 
ral Yanushkevich,  and  half-an-hour  later 
General  Yanushkevich  rang  me  up.  He  told 
me  that  the  Tsar  had  ordered  to  stop  the 
mobilisation.  '  What  did  you  reply  ?'  I 
asked.  '  I  replied,'  said  he,  'that  it  was 
technically  impossible,  but  he  nevertheless 
ordered  to  stop.'  '  What  shall  I  do?'  '  Do 
nothing,'  said  I.  Thus  it  was  I  who 
ordered  that  mobilisation  should  continue 
in  spite  of  the  Tsar's  will,  and  General 
Yanushkevich  endlessly  thanked  me  for  that. 

"General  Yanushkevich,  Chief -of -Staff, 
was  recalled  in  order  to  settle  the  question 
which  of  the  two  versions  were  more  cor- 
rect— that  is,  whether  the  Tsar  ordered  to 
cancel  the  mobilisation  entirely  or  to  sub- 
stitute a  partial  for  the  general  mobilisation, 
as  had  been  stated  by  Yanushkevich. 
Yanushkevich  continue(i  : — 

"  On  July  29th,  after  the  decision  about 
mobilisation  had  taken  place,  but  was  not 
yet  made  public,  the  ex-Emperor  charged 
me  with  the  duty  to  explain  to  the  German 
Ambassador  Pourtales  that  the  proclama- 
tion by  Russia  of  the  mobilisation  was  not 
an  act  hostile  to  Germany,  and  asked  me  (o 
assure  the  German  Ambassador  that  Russia 
intended  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Germany.  I  informed  Sazanoff  of  this  mis- 
sion. Sazanoff  had  a  very  low  opinion  of 
the  former  German  Ambassador,  and  told 
me  that  Count  Pourtales  would  interpret  it 
in  his  own  manner,  and  advised  me  to  have 
a  talk  with  the  military  attache  of  Germany. 

"  The  military  agent  came  by  invitation 
to  see  me  at  the  General  Staff.  Formerly  he 
used  to  come  in  military  uniform,  always 
at  the  appointed  hour,  and  spoke  only  Rus- 
sian. On  that  day  he  made  me  wait  a  whole 
hour,   came  in  civilian   clothes,    and  spoke 
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only  in,  French.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that 
Russia  was  not  nursing  any  aggressive  de- 
signs against  Germany.  The  mnjor  replied 
that  unfortunately  the  mobilisation  in 
Russia  had  already  begun.  I  assured  him 
that  it  had  not  yet  begun.  The  military 
attache  then  declared  to  me  with  extreme 
assurance  that  he  possessed  on  that  subject 
perfectly  precise  information.  I  gave  him 
the  honour  of  a  Chief  of  the  C7eneral  Staff 
that  at  that  moment,  precisely  three  o'clock, 
Julv  29th,  mobilisation  had  not  yet  been 
declared.  I  remember  that  important 
moment  in  all  details.  The  major  did  not 
believe  me.  I  offered  to  give  him  a  written 
assurance,  but  he  courteously  declined.  T 
regarded  myself  as  justified  in  giving  him 
such  a  written  assurance,  because  there  was 
at  that  time  really  no  mobilisation  as  yet. 
The  decree  was  still  in  my  focket.'" 

An  Impractical    Idealist? 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  disclo- 
sures, however  much  we  may  discount  them, 
it  is  the  effect  in  Russia  itself  that  matters, 
and  undoubtedly  they  have  disastrously  in- 
fluenced the  people.  We  have  never  under- 
stood the  Russian  people,  and  we  under- 
stand them  less  to-day  than  ever  before. 
The  Russian  point  of  view  is  not  at  all  the 
western  view  point.  The  Russiap  is  an  inter- 
nationalist, believes  in  the  brotherhood  of 
all  mankind  in  a  way  we  fail  utterly  to 
comprehend.  He  is  a  far  more  human 
person  than  any  of  his  European  neigh- 
bours. He  believes  in  the  equality  of  all 
men,  and  individually  is  wonderfully  tole- 
rant. He  has  natural  and  Christian  qual- 
ities which  amaze  those  who  regard  him  as 
almost  a  barbarian.  Tolstoy's  ideas  are 
looked  on  by  many  as  Utopian  and  unprac- 
tical, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  views 
of  this  idealist  are  widely  held  throughout 
Russia.  The  patriotism  of  the  Russian  is 
not  love  of  country  but  love  of  humanity 
Its  Government  had  long  been  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  people,  and  the  revolution 
overthrew  it  in  order  to  set  up  in  its  place 
one  of  the  people's  own  choosing — an  ideal- 
istic, impractical  Government,  if  you  will, 
but  nevertheless  one  reflecting  the  spirit  of 
the  masses.  Kerensky  and  his  colleagues 
were  for  the  most  part  politicians,  those 
who  succeed  them  are  not.  There  is  little 
chance  that  the  Lenin  Government  will  last 
long,  and  in  the  end  it  may  be  that  the  Rus- 
sians, having  throw'n  off  one  form  of  tyranny 
will  have  to  submit  to  another,  but,  to  my 
mind  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
present    Government    properly    reflects    the 


real  Russia.  Hitherto  the  masses  of 
Russia  have  taken  no  part  whatever  in 
affairs  of  state.  The  peasant  has  held  him- 
self entirely  aloof,  and  thus  it  comes  about 
that  whilst  ruled  over  by  the  most  auto- 
cratic of  all  Governments,  he  has  yet  evolved 
in  his  communal  village  the  most  democratic 
and  socialistic  of  all  regimes.  What  we  are 
seeing  to-day  is  the  application  of  the  vil- 
lage Government  to  the  control  of  the  State 
— and  we  think  it  mad. 

Will  We  Lat3r  Follow  the  Russian? 

Yet  when  we  look  ahead,  try  to  pierce  the 
future,  and  discern  what  is  to  follow  the 
present  war,  are  we  not  forced  to  conclude, 
either,  that  Euroj>e  as  a  whole  accepts  the 
Russian  ideal  of  universal  brotherhood,  or 
that  every  nation  will  have  to  continue 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  war  succeeding  war 
until  the  final  clash  comes  betw^een  East  and 
West.  The  Russian  does  not  think  im- 
perially. He  thinks  in  terms  of  home 
and  family,  and  general  brotherhood. 
This  war  was  not  the  peasant's  war. 
He  marched  to  the  front  because  he 
could  not  help  himself.  Now  that  he  is  at 
last  his  own  master  he  will  march  back 
home  again.  Tell  him  that  if  he  fails  to 
crush  Prussia  he  will  be  enslaved  for  life 
and  he  will  not  understand  you.  Things 
certainly  could  be  no  worse  for  him  than 
under  the  old  Tsardom,  perhaps  they  mav 
be  better,  anyway  he  will  meet  the  troubles 
in  true  Russian  style,  when  they  come — 
not  before.  Tell  him  that  he  must  up  and 
defend  the  fatherland,  and  he  replies  that 
after  all  he  has  not  been  defending  it,  but 
has  been  made  to  assist  the  Tsar  in  an  at- 
tempt to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  Em- 
pire, and  that  to  be  sure  he  will  do  no 
longer.  He  goes  home,  millions  of  him,  to 
his  communal  village,  and  takes  up  once 
more  his  old  life,  whose  horizons  are 
bounded  by  the  distance  his  feet  can 
carry  him  to  east  and  west,  and  north  and 
south.  You  have  here  a  man  who  does  not 
understand  the  first  principles  of  what  we 
so  proudly  call  Empire  ;  who  cares  nothing 
for  aggrandising  his  State,  but  who  regards 
all  men  as  brothers,  and  has  a  natural  hatred 
and  distaste  for  war.  We  may  call  him  a 
dreamer,  a  foolish  idealist,  a  ridiculous 
Utopian — but  some  of  us  may  question 
whether  he  is  not  leading  along  a  path  up 
which  we  must  eventually  follow  him.  To 
argue  with  such  a  man  will  leave  him  con- 
vinced that  his  way  is  best.  Govern- 
ments will  come  and  go,  but  the  great  mass 
of  Russians  remain  certain  that  what  thev 
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think  the  right  thing  to  do  is  the  right  thing, 
no  matter  what  group  of  men  happens  to  be 
set  in  authority  over  them. 

Lack  of  Food  Will  End  Fighting. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  a  true  idea 
of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Russia. 
The  disorganisation  of  the  railways  and 
the  actual  shortage  of  grain  prevent  the 
proper  victualling  of  the  forces  at  the 
front,  and,  whilst  soldiers  without  am- 
munition might  possibly  remain  in  the 
trenches,  soldiers  without  food  would 
certainly  not  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  cold 
fact,  it  makes  very  little  real  difference 
whether  an  official  peace  is  concluded  or 
not.  Lack  of  food  will  compel  withdrawal 
from  the  trenches.  An  official  peace  would 
facilitate  the  passage  of  goods  across  the 
frontier,  would  help  the  Germans,  who 
would  themselves  have  to  enter  Russia  in 
order  to  organise  things  sufficiently  to  en- 
able supplies  to  be  transported  to  Germany 
and  Austria.  It  would  also  permit  the  enemy 
to  take  away  large  forces  from  the  eastern 
battle  front  immediately,  instead  of  having 
to  wait  until  cold  and  starvation  compelled 
that  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  armies 
negotiations  would  at  once  effect.  Russia  is 
no  longer  a  whole.  It  is  a  conglomera- 
tion of  States  squabbling  about  frontiers 
and  arguing  over  systems  of  Government. 
This  will  immensely  facilitate  the  settle- 
ment of  likely  points  of  difference  when 
the  German  plenipotentiaries  met  the  re- 
presentatives of  the   Lenin   Government. 

Russia's  Subject  Peoples. 

As  the  Bolsheviki  have  definitely  an- 
nounced that  the  different  races  who  dwell 
within  the  borders  of  what  was  lately  the 
Tsardom,  may  set  up  independent  govern- 
ments, no  exception  w^ll  \ye  taken  to  the 
creation  of  an  independent  Poland,  or  the 
making  of  a  separate  State  of  the  Baltic 
Provinces.  The  Poles  and  the  Letts  are 
perfectly  aware  that  they  would  be 
far  better  oft'  in  semi-Independence  than 
they  were  when  integral  portions  of 
the  Tsardom.  They  can  have  no  hope 
whatever  that  Russia  will  assist  them 
against  the  formidable  Central  Em- 
pires, and  have  had  ample  demonstration 
that  alone  they  have  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  holding  their  own. 

The  Future  of  Poland. 

What  particular  scheme  the  Germans 
have  for  Poland  does  not  much  matter. 
That   it  must  be  one   which    will   give  the 


Poles  real  home  rule  is  quite  certain,  for 
the  Germans  are  anxious  to  finally  settle 
the  Polish  question  and  are  determined  to 
have  a  dependable  buffer  State  between 
them  and  Russia  proper.  Therefore  they 
will  make  real  concessions  to  the  Poles, 
and  in  all  probability  the  proposal  of  a 
separate  kingdom  would  find  favour 
with  all  concerned.  Such  a  kingdom 
would  be  within  the  Central  European 
customs  union,  and  Germany  would 
naturally  stipulate  for  special  trade  conces- 
sions. The  Poles  are  Roman  Catholics, 
they  have  enjoyed  more  real  freedom  under 
the  loose  Austrian  yoke  than  under  the 
strict  Prussian  rule  or  the  repressive  Tsar- 
dom, and  if  they  could  not  have  complete 
independence,  the  majority  would  un- 
doubtedly vote  for  union  with  Austria,  es- 
pecially if  they  were  accorded  as  great  a 
share  in  the  control  of  the  Empire  as  Hun- 
gary already  possesses.  I  am  just  setting 
down  these  possibilities  in  order  to 
give  my  readers  some  idea  of  the  exceed- 
ingly difficult  situation  created  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Russian  Government  to  allow 
all  the  former  subject  races  to  decide  their 
own  destiny.  If  Poland  forms  part  of  a 
Triune  Austrian  Empire,  Petrograd  will 
have  no  objection.  The  position  would 
have  been  entirely  different  had  Rus- 
sia not  disintegrated.  Had  she  re- 
mained a  single  republic,  then  Poland  and 
Lithuania  and  Courland  would  have  be- 
come separate  states  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  of  Russia. 
They  can  hope  for  no  such  defender  now, 
and,  failing  the  ideal  solution,  they  will 
almost  certainly  accept  what  they  regard 
as  the  next  best. 

A  Bribe  to  the  Ukrainians. 

Finland  is  in  a  different  situation  alto- 
gether. It  would  be  quite  possible  for 
her  to  set  herself  up  as  a  separate  repub- 
lic, and  she  will  undoubtedly  do  so.  She  is 
fortunate  in  not  having  a  frontier  con- 
tiguous to  Prussia  or  Austria.  Across  the 
Baltic  is  a  closely  related  and  friendlv 
people,  whilst  to  the  east  is  a  new  Russia 
not  at  all  desirous  of  thrusting  her  yoke 
upon  the  Finns.  In  the  south  a  separate 
government  has  already  been  set  up  in  the 
Ukraine.  It  may  be  possible  for  the  Allies 
to  keep  the  Little  Russians  in  the  field. 
They  have  plenty  to  eat  and  have  a  large 
and  formidable  body  of  fighting  men  in  the 
Cossacks.  With  them,  too,  is  the  remnant 
of  the  Roumanian  army,  unconquerably 
anxious   to   win   back   its  country   from  the 
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invader.  It  is  obviously  the  policy  of 
the  Entente  to  foster  cordial  relations ,, with, 
the  South  Russian  Government,  for  it  com- 
mands the  supplies  the  Germans  need,  and 
its  forces  are  still  keeping  Austrian  divi- 
sions in  Galicia  and  ^Moldavia.  But  whilst 
it  is  obviously  necessary  for  the  Entente 
Powers  to  keep  the  Ukrainians  loyal  to 
them,  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  of  the 
very  first  importance  for  the  Germans  to 
make  peace  with  them  if  at  all  possible.  To 
induce  the  Little  Russians  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  big  brothers,  the  Central 
Empires  would  offer  much.  In  order  to  win 
the  Ukrainians  over  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Austria  might  offer  them  Bukowina  and 
Southern  Galicia,  from  which  places  the 
Little  Russians  have  industriously  kept 
alive  the  national  spirit  in  the  Ukraine. 
That  would  be  a  mighty  bribe,  one  very 
difficult  to  refuse  under  present  conditions. 

The  Best  We  Can  Hope  For. 

The  Roumanians  would  then  not  be  in 
any  state  to  bargain,  but  would  have  to 
accept  whatever  they  could  get.  No  doubt 
they  would  have  to  give  up  the  Dobrudi'a, 
but  would  be  compensated  by  Bessarabia, 
once  theirs,  but  taken  from  them  by  the 
Russian  Tsar,  a  province  fertile  and  infi- 
nitely richer  than  the  Dobrudia  he  gave  them 
in  exchange.  Germany  would  undoubtedly 
induce  Turkey  to  offer  free  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  as  a  further  bribe  to  the 
Ukrainians,  and  unless  a  miracle  happens 
we  could  hardly  offer  them  much  more 
than  that.  I  can  see  the  enemy  making 
every  effort  to  settle  matters  on  their  eastern 
borders  in  order  that  they  can  strike  with 
double  force  in  the  west. '  The  best  we  can 
hope  for,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  Lenin 
Government  should  be  upset,  but,  as  pointed 
out  above,  that  would  merely  postpone  the 
concentration  of  enemy  troops  in  the  west, 
not  prevent  it.  Time,  we  are  assured,  is 
once  more  fighting  on  our  side — if  indeed 
it  ever  deserted  us — for  given  time  the  Ame- 
ricans will  arrive  and  give  us  victory. 

Time  On  Our  Side? 

Time,  undoubtedly,  was  our  Ally — once, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  always  a  loyal 
one.  Too  true  is  the  Arabian  proverb : 
*'  Time  is  a  sharp  sword  with  which  you 
must  make  haste  to  smite  your  enemy,  lest 
you  yourself  be  smitten  by  it."  In  all 
their  operations  the  Germans  have  shown  a 
supreme  belief  in  that  proverb,  and  if  we 
see  in  Time  a  coming  ally,  they  cannot  but 
realise  that  its  continued  flight  tells  against 


them  ;  therefore  seizing  it  in  both  hands, 
they  will  use  this  sword  in  haste  on  the 
west  front. 

Should   Peace  Proposals  be  Considered? 

Obviously   only   by  examining    them  can 
we   discover   whether    in    very     truth   they 
are    the    insincere    and    wily    proposals    of 
unscrupulous   enemies   put   forward   merely 
to    trick    us    into    making   peace   on    terms 
favourable  to   themselves.      It   has   at;  last 
been    realised    that    the    contemptuous    re- 
fusal to  treat,   no  matter  on   what  ground 
this   refusal    is   based,    plays    straight   into 
the  hands  of  the  militarist  party  in  Prussia. 
If  the  proposals  are  merely  a  bluff  on  their 
part,  call  that  bluff,  not  by  announcing  that 
you  will  not  talk  because  you  know  the  pro- 
posals are  not  genuine,  but  by  looking  into 
them — go  on  fighting  though  all  the  time, 
do  not  relax  preparations  for  energetical Iv 
pushing  on  the  struggle  whilst  pourparlers 
are  going  on.    That  seems  to  me  mere  com- 
mon   sense,    although    some    extraordinary 
people  seem  to  think  it  is  pro-Germanism 
or  worse.     Supposing  the  Germans  again  put 
forward  peace  proposals.    Are  we  going  to 
listen  to  them,  or  are   we  going  to  refuse 
to  discuss  them  altogether?  If  they  abandon 
hope  of  arranging  a  negotiated  peace,  the 
enemy   will  try  desperately  to  win  a  mili- 
tary decision,  will  concentrate  all  their  en- 
ergies   against    France.      When    this    hap- 
pened before,  at  Verdun,  our  gallant  Allies 
held  the  fort  magnificently.      Let  us  hope 
they  will  be  equally   successful   when  they 
have    to    meet    attacks    even    more    furious 
than   those  they   so   splendidly    foiled   last 
year. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  Letter. 

The  most  cheering  sign  of  the  altered 
attitude  responsible  men  are  now  taking  is 
to  be  found  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  letter  to 
the  papers  urging  a  clearer  pronouncement 
of  the  Allies'  war  aims.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, it  has  brought  down  upon  his  head 
the  wrath  of  the  bitter-ender  =  but  it  un- 
doubtedly expresses  the  view  of  a  large 
growing  and  influential  body  of  opinion  in 
Great  Britain.  Its  reference  to  the  need 
for  abandoning  the  Paris  resolutions  is 
being  esp-ecially  criticised,  but  no  reason- 
able economic  thinker  ever  believed  they 
could  be  enforced.  In  passing  them,  t'-> 
Allied  representatives  forged  one  of  the 
sharpest  weapons  for  the  Kaiser  for  use 
against  these  of  his  own  people  who  were 
anxious  for  peace.  The  threat  of  a  com- 
mercial boycott  has  rallied  all  Germans  to- 
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gether  as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 
Lord  Lansdowne  follows  in  Dr.  Wilson's 
steps.  The  President  has  always  refused 
to  even  consider  the  Paris  proposals,  and 
in  his  reply  to  the  Pope's  note  definitely  set 
his  face  against  the  establishment  of  a 
''  selfish,  exclusive  economic  league."  The 
late  Unionist  Leader  copies  the  President, 
too,  when  he  declares  that  we  ought  to  make 
it  quite  clear  that  we  do  not  desire  the  an- 
nihilation of  Germany  as  a  great  Power. 
He  goes  a  little  further  when  he  asserts 
that  we  ought  to  let  the  Germans  know 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  impose  on  them  a 
form  of  government  other  than  of  their  own 
choice.  Like  the  President,  he  even  sug- 
gests discussion  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
and  considers  that  the  Allies  ought  form- 
ally to  declare  their  willingness  to  enter 
into  a  pact  to  accept  international  arbitra- 
tion. 
The  German  Chancellor's  Speech 

Count  von  Hertling  in  his  speech  to  the 
Reichstag  did  not  make  any  further  move 
in  the  direction  of  peace.  He  did,  however, 
reiterate  the  German  acceptance  of  the 
basis  of  the  Pope's  peace  proposals. 
He  was  particularly  savage  with  Baron 
Sonnino,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister, 
for  his  repudiation  of  the  principle  of 
general  disarmament  in  his  rep-ly  to  the 
Papal  Note.  Had  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment taken  the  outstretched  hand  of 
the  Pope,  he  said,  the  recent  defeat  of 
their  army  would  not  have  occurred. 
Evidently  the  Chancellor  hopes  that  the 
lessons  she  has  received  will  induce  Italy 
to  adopt  a  different  attitude  when  next 
the  question  of  peace  is  officially  brought 
u]\  either  by  a  second  Papal  Note,  by  some 
neutral  suggestion,  or  directly  by  Germany 
once  more.  The  speech  gave  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  the  famous 
Paris  Economic  Conference  and  the  de- 
clarations of  our  leaders  concerning  a  com- 
mercial boycott  of  the  Central  Empires 
after  the  war,  have  been  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  military  oligarchy  in  Germany. 
Nor  did  Count  von  Hertling  fail  to  use 
the  secret  treaties  in  order  to  prove, 
to  his  own  satisfaction  at  any  rate,  that 
Ck^rmany  was  fighting  a  defensive  war. 
That  belief  has  always  been  held  by  the 
bulk  of  the  German  people. 

Reform  in  Germany. 

Von  Hertling  referred  sympathetically  to 
the  demands  for  political  reform,  but  stated 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Im- 
perial Constitution  must  remain  unchanged. 


That  is  significant,  coming  as  it  does  from- 
the  leading  Bavarian  Statesman  in  Germany. 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour  have 
both  asserted  that  we  have  no  desire  to  force 
on  Germany  a  Government  her  people  do 
not  desire.  The  alteration  of  it  has  to  be 
left  to  the  Germans  themselves.  He  •  re- 
ferred to  the  far-reaching  reforms  which 
had  been  introduced  in  Prussia,  which  re- 
forms, according  to  neutral  papers,  are 
genuine  enough.  As  remodelled  the  Prus- 
sian Upper  House,  though  still  largely  re- 
presentative of  the  landed  interests,  is  quite 
a  democratic  institution  compared  to 
others  we  wot  of.  It  is  distinctly  disap- 
pointing though  that  the  Chancellor  did  not 
again  definitely  suggest  peace  pourparlers. 
A  Good  Fortnight  for  Allied  Armies. 

The  military,  as  apart  from  the  political, 
events  of  the  last  fortnight,  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly favourable  to  the  Allies.  Had 
there  been  no  definite  break  up  of  Russia, 
no  positive  assertion  that  peace  with  Ger- 
many was  desired  by  the  Russians,  we  might 
have  indeed  rejoiced  over  the  occurrences  of 
the  last  two  weeks.  The  Italians  announce 
that  they  have  definitely  stopped  the  enemy 
invasion,  and  that  they  hold  them  securely 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Trentino  mountains.  In 
France  the  British,  by  a  cleverly  planned 
and  splendidly  executed  surprise  attack, 
broke  the  enemy  line  west  of  Cambrai,  and 
made  a  most  notable  advance  towards  that 
important  railway  centre.  The  assertion 
of  the  Italian  Government  that  all  danger 
is  now  over  does  not  convey  any  greater 
feeling  of  security  than  their  announce- 
ment some  time  ago  that  Count  Cadorna 
was  perfectly  able  to  cope  with  any 
enemy  effort,  no  matter  how  formidable. 
But  far  more  comforting  than  official  pro- 
clamations is  the  obvious  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  not  pushing  down  over  the  Asiago 
plateau,  or  through  the  Sugana  valley. 
The  holding  up  of  these  forces  by  the 
Italians  is  much  the  r»ost  cheering  thing  that 
has  happened  since  the  enemy  smashed  their 
way  through  Tolmino.  The  overrunning 
of  their  fairest  province  appears  to 
have  consolidated  the  Italians,  not  dis- 
united them,  as  the  enemy  hoped.  We  are 
assured  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  Italy  going  the  way  of  Russia,  and  we 
may  have  every  confidence  in  those  asser- 
tions. The  Italians  are  one  race,  not  a  con- 
glomeration of  different  nationalities,  like  the 
Russians.  They  can  rely  upon  Allied  assist- 
ance, and,  indeed,  must  look  to  the  Allies 
for  the  supplies  of  which  they  stand  in 
such  need 
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Italy's  Efforts. 

We  have  little  idea  of  the  great  efforts  the 
Italians  have  put  forth  to  carry  on  the 
v-ar,  consequently  the  official  statement  is- 
sued by  General  Giardino,  Minister  of  War, 
last  September,  is  of  peculiar  interest.  He 
says :  **  Austria  has  found  it  necessary, 
owing  to  our  continuous  offensive,  constantly 
to  augment  her  forces  on  our  front,  which 
are  now  certainly  double  what  they  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  She  has  on  our 
front  two-thirds  of  her  best  artillery,  always 
supplied  with  abundance  of  munitions. 
Naturally  all  this  has  been,  and  is,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  general  situation  of  our 
Allies.  The  Austrian  enemy  is  an  important 
element  of  the  resistance  of  the  Central  Em- 
pires. Austria's  troops  have  special  gifts 
of  courage,  tenacity,  and  physical  resist- 
ance." At  that  time  the  battle  front  the 
Italians  had  to  hold  was  400  miles  long, 
and  to  maintain  themselves  on  it  it  was 
necessary  to  build  roads,  fortifications,  and 
the  like  in  high  mountains,  which  called  for 
far  greater  intensification  of  services  than 
would  have  been  needed  on  the  plains. 
S}>ecial  tyjx^s  of  artillery  had  to  be  created 
wJiich  now  number  hundreds  of  batteries. 
"  Altitudes  of  over  10,000  ft.  have  been 
reached  not  only  by  mountain  artillery,  but 
also  by  field  guns  and  even  by  numerous 
siege  batteries,  so  it  will  be  obvious  that 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  labour  is  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of  roads  and 
shelters  under  such  conditions,  and  for 
supplying  the  tens  of  thousands  of  quad- 
rupeds needed,  and  for  the  transport  on 
men's  shoulders  of  all  that  is  essential  in 
order  to  live  and  fight  at  heights  which  can- 
not be  reached  even  by  mules."  The  War 
Minister  went  on  ta  say  that  Italy  had 
mobilised  ro  fewer  than  4,200,000  men, 
who  were  almost  entirely  employed  as  fight- 
ing units.  This  is  a  far  greater  number  than 
it  has  generally  been  assumed  the  Italians 
had  in  the  field. 

Front  Reduced  230  Miles. 

From  this  authentic  account  of  the 
Italian  situation  just  before  the  enemy  at- 
tack forced  Cadorna  to  hastily  abandon 
the  entire  front  he  was  at  that  time  holding, 
we  can  get  some  idea  of  what  the  Austro- 
Germans  have  gained  by  the  overrunning 
of  Venetia.  The  danger  to  Trieste  has  de- 
finitely disapjXiared,  and  once  more  the 
enemy  are  oi^erating  entirely  on  Allied  ter- 
ritory. It  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that 
if  2,000,000  Austrians  held  the  old  front 
from    Asiago    to    Gorz,    300    miles     away, 


1.000,000  will  now  suffice  for  the  new  one 
from  Asiago  to  the  sea,  whilst  nothing 
like  the  number  of  guns  will  be  required 
to  hold  the  Piave  as  were  needed  to  defend 
the  approaches  to  Trieste.  Therefore  this 
enemy  offensive  in  Italy  will  liberate  a 
great  army  and  many  guns  for  use  on 
the  western  front  should  they  be  needed 
there. 

The   Chief  Value  of  the  British  Victory. 

The  chief  benefit  which  will  follow  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Sir  Julian  Byng  near 
Cambrai  will  be  that  it  will  force  the  Ger- 
mans to  hold  the  whole  of  their  western 
front  in  greater  strength  than  they  have 
Jiitherto  found  it  necessary  to  do.  That  is 
highlv  important,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  collapse  of  Russia,  mio^ht  well  have 
strained  the  enemy  to  the  breaking  point. 
As  it  is,  tliis  need  cmnot  but  help  Italy^ 
has  probably  already  done  so,  and  we  may 
.confidently  assume  that  Byng's  tanks  were 
largely  the  means  of  saving  Venice.  The 
operation  taken  hy  itself  was  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  and  successful  one.  The 
victory  won  was  a  surprise  victory  al- 
together. We  got  through  'because  the 
enemy  did  not  know  we  even  proposed  to 
attack.  The  success  which  has  crowned  this 
British  attack  demonstrates  again  how  tre- 
mendously important  is  command  of  the 
air.  Had  the  enemy's  aerial  eyes  not  been 
put  out  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Sir  Julian  Byng  to  have  concentrated  his 
legions  of  tanks  before  the  short  front 
against  which  he  .sent  them.  Had  the 
enemy  known  the  attack  was  pending  the 
special  type  of  gun  they  use  against  the 
tanks  would  undoubtedly  have  been  in  evi- 
dence in  great  numbers.  As  it  was,  the 
monsters  were  butting  against  the  first  Ger- 
nians  defences  l>efore  the  defenders  knew 
any  danger  threatened  at  all.  General 
Byng  took  care  to  make  no  artillery  pre- 
paration whatever.  Silentlv,  unheralded  by 
a  single  cannon  shot,  the  mechanical  ele-. 
j)hants  advanced  against  the  foe.  Thev 
walked  through  the  enemy  defences  for 
miles,  slowly,  irresistibly.  Nothing  could 
stop  them  until  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  rushed  to  the  spot.  Ere  that 
happened  much  territory  had  been  won  and 
the  vaunted  Hindenberg  line  had  been 
pierced.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Ger- 
mans sat  down  on  the  Aisne  open  fighting 
took  place.  Cavalry  weie  engaged,  and 
aeroplanes,  flying  low,  look  a  prominent 
part.  Once  the  element  of  surprise  had 
passed,     however,     further     progress     was 
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stopped.  Enemy  reinforcements  were 
rushed  to  the  spot,  hostile  guns  arrived,  and 
counter-attacks  compelled  us  to  abandon  one 
or  two  of  the  advance  points  we  had  won. 

The  Position  About  Cambrai. 

The  victory  of  the  tanks  suggests  that 
had  Sir  Douglas  Haig  waited  until  he  had 
several  hundreds  of  these  available  before 
sending  any  against  the  enemy  he  might 
have  broken  straight  through  the  German 
lines  by  their  me-ans  long  ago.  Instead, 
an  experiment  was  made  with  a  couple  of 
them  last  year.  They  succeeded,  but  natu- 
rally could  not  do  much  alone.  Their  ap- 
pearance, however,  gave  the  enemy  ample 
warning  of  the  new  sort  of  war-weapon  we 
intended  to  use,  and  when  again  the  tanks 
advanced  to  the  attack  they  were  countered 
by  a  specially  devised  trench  gun,  powerful 
enough  Lo  pierce  iheir  armour  by  direct 
fire.  Probably,  though,  the  present  tanks 
differ  considerably  from  those  used  m  the 
Somme  offensive,  and  actual  experience  was 
reeded  before  real  efficiency  was  attained. 
Sir  Julian  launched  his  attack  against  the 
.slight  enCiiny  salient  which  jutted  out  to 
Havrincourt  wood,  nine  and  a-half  miles 
south-west  of  Cambrai.  This  salient  sprang 
from  a  place  called  Gonnelieu  in  the 
south  to  a  spot  opposite  Moeuvres  in 
the  north  some  six  miles  west  of 
famous  Bullecourt.  This  salient  has 
been  entirely  swept  away,  and  the  tanks 
made  a  gn.'at  bulge  in  the  enemy  front  in 
the  direction  of  Cambrai.  The  British 
troops  now  hold  a  great  arc  from  Queant, 
near  Bullecourt,  through  Inchv,  Bourlon, 
Anneux  and  Ribecourt  to  Gonnelieu.  Bour- 
lon is  about  four  and  a-half  miles  due  west 
of  Cambrai,  and  by  the  side  of  the  village 
is  a  wooded  emmence,  for  the  possession  of 
which  the  Germans  have  fought  furiously. 
Bourlon  itself  they  have  recovered  from  us, 
but  the  wood  ii  apparently  still  ours,  and 
guns  placed  there  entirely  dominate  Cam- 
brai, make  it  quite  impossible  for  the  enemy 
to  use  that  place  any  longer  as  a  distribut- 
ing centre  for  troops  and  supplies. 

Importanoe  of  Air  Control. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  about 
this  surprising  surprise  :.ttack  is  the  few 
prisoners  taken.  This  demonstrates  that  the 
Germans  have  been  holding  their  long  line 
with  comparatively  few  men,  counting  to 
resist  assault  on  a  mobile  reserve  force 
which,  directly  a  hostile  offensive  began, 
was  thrown  into  the  line  at  the  critical 
point.     Those  tactics  enabled  the  enemy  to 


keep  us  at  bay  in  France  whilst  they 
utilised  great  armies  to  overrun  Poland, 
and  Serbia,  and  Roumania.  General  Byng's 
surprise  assault  will  make  it  impossible  for 
this  method  of  defence  to  be  employed  wifh 
impunity  in  future.  As  the  British  ad- 
vance seriously  threatens  Cambrai,  which 
has  an  important  place  in  the  German 
scheme  of  defence,  it  is  certain  that  the 
enemy  will  endeavour  to  push  in  the  bulge 
we  have  made  in  their  line.  Latest  cables 
announce  the  beginning  of  an  offensive  at 
Gonnelieu,  the  pivot  on  which  the  British 
line  was  swung  forward.  If  the  enemy 
managed  to  thrust  through  here  to  Gouzeau- 
court  and  Havrincourt  wood  they  might 
compel  the  evacuation  of  most  of  the  ground 
to  the  north  we  have  just  won.  We  may 
therefore  assume  that  the  effort  now  being 
made  will  be  a  very  formidable  one.  Gon- 
nelieu, Gouzeaucourt  and  the  village  of 
Metz  on  the  Ixjrders  of  Havrincourt  wood 
are  all  on  high  ground,  which  stretches 
along  to  Bapaume,  edging  the  sloping  plain 
on  which  lie  Havrincourt,  Graincourt,  Bour- 
lon and  Inchy.  To  the  east  and  north  of 
this  is  flat  country.  The  victory  of  General 
Byng  shows  that  if  we  could  i)ermanently 
dominate  the  air  and  thus  secure  secrecy  for 
the  assembling  of  tanks  and  troops  and 
guns  for  attack,  we  might  be  able  to  break 
through  the  enemy  line  in  several  places  at 
once.  The  present  achievement,  though, 
is  going  to  .  compel  the  enemy  to 
concentrate  far  more  men  and  guns  in 
the  west  than  ever  they  have  done  be  fore  ^ 
and  that  alone  is  a  tremendous  thing.  It 
cannot  but  strain  their  resources,  and  must 
have  considerable  influence  on  the  Italian 
position. 

The  New  War  Council  Advisory  Only. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  navigated  his  Govern- 
rrent  safely  through  the  political  crisis 
which  followed  his  Paris  pronouncement. 
He  only  did  so,  by  asserting  that  the 
proposed  War  Council  was,  after  all,  not 
to  have  executive  power,  as  was  at  first 
e\ery where  assumed,  but  was  to  be  merely 
advisory.  As  the  Prime  Minister  said 
he  did  not  know  anything  about  mili- 
tary tactics,  but  he  was  wise  in  poli- 
tical tactics.  This  he  has  amply  shown, 
for,  quick  to  realise  that  any  interference 
with  the  plans  of  Sir  William  Robertson  and 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  would  be  strongly  re- 
sented in  England,  he  promptly  shore  his 
pRiposed  War  Council  of  the  executive 
authority  he  had  led  the  Italians  and  French 
to  believe  he   was  endowing  it  with.     Ap- 
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pareritly  the  net  result  of  all  the  demands 
for  unified  control  is  the  creation  of  an 
advisory  body  whose  function  will  be  to  tell 
Prench  commanders  what  the  British  leaders 
think,  and  to  keep  the  Italians  informed 
■concerning  the  views  of  French  generals. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  conference  at  pre- 
sent meeting  at  Versailles  will  evolve  some- 
thing better  than  this,  and  also  that  it  will 
boldly  announce  what  the  Allied  war  aims 
are. 

The  U  Boats  and  Neutral  Shipping. 

Once  more  the  toll  of  the  U-boats  is 
lieavy.  Three  weeks  ago  only  one  vessel 
•of  over  i6oo  tons  was  sunk;  this  week  14 
British,  three  French  and  one  Italian 
vessel  over  this  tonnage  were  torpedoed  and 
lost.  During  the  preceding  week  10  large 
British  ships  were  destroyed.  These  con- 
tinued heavy  losses  are  very  disquieting, 
and  indicate  that  the  submarine  menace  has 
by  no  means  been  scotched.  To  make  good 
these  losses  the  Allies  are  requisitioning 
neutral  shipping,  and  hope  to  induce  Brazil 
to  hand  over  the  200,000  tons  of  German 
■ships  which  sought  refuge  in  her  harbours 
when  the  war  broke  out.  The  Norwegian 
papers  complain  bitterly  concerning  the 
American  embargo  on  the  export  of  wheat 
and  other  supplies.  The  Government  sent 
Dr.  Nansen,  .of  North  Pole  fame,  to  Wash- 
ington to  negotiate  with  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  the  matter.  He  appears  to  have 
found  this  former  champion  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  any  of  the  other  belligerent  nations. 
Tlie  doctor  informed  the  American  Govern- 
ment that  Norway  would  place  1,000,000 
tons  of  shipping  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies  if  they  would  permit  the  grain-laden 
•ships  in  American  harbours  to  sail.  Nor- 
way had,  it  seems,  no  less  than  40,000  tons 
•of  cereals  on  her  own  ships  which  were 
held  up  in  American  waters,  awaiting  ex- 
port permission.  Finally  permission  was 
given  to  export  12,000  tons  only  of  oats 
and  barley  to  Norway  on  condition  that 
the  balance  was  conveyed  to  Belgium  in 
the  Norwegian  ships  where  it  was  already 
stowed.  This  demand  was  finallv  agreed 
to,  although  the  Norwegians  pointed  out 
that  there  was  far  more  danger  of  the  ships 
being  sunk  if  they  went  to  Dutch  ports, 
than  if  they  went  to  Norwegian.  The 
American  Government,  however,  raised  the 
ire  of  the  Norwegians  by  purchasing  the 
28,000  tons  of  grain  from  the  owners,  not 
at  the  price  they  had  paid  for  it,  but  at 
the  price  fixed  by  the  American  food  con- 


troller, which  meant  a  loss  of  no  less  than 
4,000,000  krone  to  the  unfortunate  Nor- 
wegians. The  papers  further  point  out 
that  the  Norwegian  harvest  will  only  suffice 
fcr  the  people  till  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
that  far  more  than  the  allowed  12,000 
tons  of  oats  and  barley  will  be  needed  if 
starvation  is  to  be  avoided.  The  American 
Government  having  been  so  strongly  at- 
tacked because  of  the  restrictions  it  has 
placed  on  exports  to  neutral  countries  of 
cereals  and  other  supplies  these  stand  in 
urgent  need  of,  has  issued  an  explanation 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Allies  must  first  have  what  they  absolutely 
require,  but  that  so  far  as  possible  neutral 
necessities  will  be  met.  Here  we  have  an- 
other illustration  of  the  dominant  position 
the  United  States  now  holds  throughout 
the  entire  world. 

Elections  in  Victoria. 

The  Victorian  elections  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Peacock  Government,  and  the 
victory  of  what  is  known  as  the  Econcmic 
Party,  which  has  been  merged  into  a  com- 
bination called  the  National  Party.  The 
leader  of  the  opposition  to  Sir  Alec.  Pea- 
cock's administration  from  amongst  his 
former,  followers  was  Mr.  John  Bowser, 
and  Sir  Alec,  therefore  advised  the  Gov- 
ernor to  send  for  him.  This  was  done,  and 
Mr.  Bowser  is  now  Premier  of  Victoria. 
Before  forming  his  Government  he  called 
all  the  non-Labour  members  of  Parliament 
together,  and  attempted  to  bring  about  a 
conciliation  between  the  Nationalists  and 
the  Peacock  faction.  Naturallv  he  failed, 
for  the  whole  election  having  been  fought 
on  the  question  of  economy,  and  the  elec- 
tors having  decided  .with  no  uncertain  voice 
that  they  would  have  no  more  of  Sir  Alec. 
Peacock's  administration,  none  of  those 
who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
direction  of  the  country's  affairs  could  pos- 
siblv  take  office  in  a  Government  pledged 
to  alter  the  policy  of  Sir  Alec.  Mr.  Bowser 
and  his  friends  have  criticised  the  late 
administration  for  its  extravagance,  for 
raising  freights  and  fares,  and  for  desiring 
to  pay  its  way  instead  of  passing  the  bur- 
den on  to  posterity.  It  is  up  to  them  now 
to  show  the  electors  how  the  State  should 
be  run,  how  the  railways  are  to  be  made 
to  pay  without  increasing  freights  and 
fares,  how  the  exchequer  is  to  be  filled 
without  imposing  fresh  taxation,  and  how 
greater  efficiency  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  services.  Obviously  none  of  Sir  Alec's 
colleagues   could   participate   in    a   Govern- 
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ment  whose  raison  d^etre  was  to  demon- 
strate the  wrongness  of  Sir  Alec's  methods. 
If  Mr.  Bowser  fails  to  remedy  those  things 
which  he  so  strongly  criticised  when  the 
last  Government  was  in  power,  his  lot  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  a  happy  one.  It 
would  not  be  very  surprising  to  find,  ere 
long,  one  of  Sir  Alec's  late  colleagues  in 
the  Premier's  chair.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
in  what  way  the  new  Premier  can  im- 
prove on  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  who, 
after  all,  has  avoided  the  piling  up  of 
debt,  and  has  courageously  endeavoured 
to  make  the  railway  accounts  baPance. 

The  Astonishing  Success  of  Labour. 

The  defeat  of  Sir  Frank  Madden  made 
the  selection  of  a  new  Speaker  necessary. 
There  was  only  one  choice,  for  Mr.  J.  E. 
Mackey  was  so  obviously  fttted  to  fill  the 
high  office  that  no  one  else  thought  of 
coming  forward  from  the  I/rberal  ranks. 
As  Chairman  of  Committees,  Mr.  Mackey 
has  given  ample  proof  of  his  familiarity 
with  parliamentary  procedure,  and  under 
his  firm  rule  the  House  will  quickly  re- 
cover a  dignity  which,  during  recent  years, 
it  has  somewhat  lost.  Had  Mr.  Mackey 
not  been  the  ideal  Speaker  he  would  prob- 
ably have  become  Premier.  As  it  is  he  is 
where  he  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 


he  wfll '  long  grace  the  chair.  The  most 
surprising  selection  amongst  Mr.  Bowser's 
new  colleagues  is  Mr.  Agar  Wynne,  who, 
although  just  elected  to  the  State  House, 
is  made  Attorney-General.  Sir  Alec,  and 
his  friends  will  no  doubt  afford  Mr.  Bowser 
the  same  sort  of  critical  support  He  and  his 
party  gave  the  late  administration.  Quite 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  elec- 
tion was  the  strong  showing  made  by 
Labour.  Actually  Labour  men  won  two 
seats,  and  the  Labour  vote  increased 
throughout  the  whole  State.  Tbis  is  in- 
deed surprising  in  view  of  the  last  Federal 
election,  when  the  Nationalists  swept  the 
board.  The  Labour  Party  was  everywhere 
regarded  as  an  anti-Conscriptionist  Party. 
It  had  the  recent  strike  to  carry  on  its 
shoulders,  and  it  lacked  leadership  alto- 
gether. Yet  despite  all  these  things,  more 
people  voted  for  Labour  candidates  than 
ever  before.  This  is  hardly  a  happy 
augury  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Hughes' 
referendum  proposal.  Even  for  the  Ben- 
digo  electorates,  where  he  himself  secured 
so  smashing  a  majority,  Labour  men  have 
been  returned,  whilst  Mr.  Blackburn, 
though  defeated,  pulled  up  some  700  votes- 
on  the  majority  Mr.  Jowett  had  in  the 
Essendon  electorate  at  the  Federal  elec- 
tion. 
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AN    ENEMY   OBSERVATION   BOX. 
Captured  in  th«  recent  fighting  in  Planders,  and  now   used  by  the  British. 


THE   CONSCRIPTION    REFERENDUM. 

IS   IT  THE   THIN   END   OF  THE   WEDGE? 


I  was  asked  the  day  after  Mr.  Hughes 
delivered  his  speech  at  Bendigo  about 
conscription,  whether  I  thought  the  refer- 
endum would  be  carried  or  not.  "■  That," 
I  said,  "  no  one  can  say,  but  two  things 
are  perfectly  obvious  to  me.  Before  the 
campaign  is  over  Mr.  Hughes  will  have 
been  driven  into  such  a  position  that  he  will 
definitely   announce  that   under  no  circum- 


stances whatever  will  married  men  be  con 
scripted  until  another  referendum  is  taken, 
and,  secondly,  an  endeavour  to  confuse 
the  question  of  conscription  with  politics, 
will  be  made ;  that  is,  Mr.  Hughes  and  his 
Ministers  will  more  and  more  go  on  the  line 
that  a  '  No  '  vote  means  the  setting  up 
of  a  Labour  Government  and  the  end  of 
all    those    things    for    which    the    Win-the- 
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War  Government  stands."  The  fight  is 
barelv  three  weeks  old,  and  yet  both  those 
things  have  come  to  pass.  Nor  was  it 
difficult  to  see  them  both  inevitable.  Mr. 
Hughes,  we  have  to  remember,  has  staked 
his  political  existence  on  the  outcome.  Tf 
the  referendum  is  defeated  he  goes 
out'.  Other  Ministers  are  not  in  that 
peculiar  position.  True,  if  the  refer- 
endum is  defeated  the  Government  would 
probably  have  to  resign  with  Mr.  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Tudor  would  be  sent  for.  He 
miofht  attiemipt  to  make  a  Government, 
might  conceivablycarry  on  for  a  short  time, 
but  he  could  do  nothing.  The  adverse  ma- 
jorit)  in  the  Senate  effectively  blocks  any 
measure  the  Win-the-War  Pnrty  does  not 
approve  of.  When  he  is  defeated,  as  he 
would  be  whenever  the  Nntionaliscs 
pleased,  he  might  ask  for  an  election,  but 
there  is  little  chance  of  his  gettins:  one. 
Irustead,  one  of  the  prominent  Liberals 
would  be  sent  for,  though  Mr.  Hughes 
could  not  be  asked  to  trv  and  form  a  new 
Government.  Sir  Willipm  Irvine,  Mr. 
Cook,  or  Mr.  Watt  would  have  no  diffi- 
cult v  in  getting  colleagues  and  securing  a 
majority  in  both  Houses.  Ibeir  political 
existence  is  in  no  way  threatened  if  the 
'*  Noes  '*  win  ;  they  are  bound  to  come  back 
to  office  before  long — but  with  a  different 
Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  so  absolutely  convinced 
that  there  are  enough  single  men  in  the 
country  to  supply  7000  recruits  a  month  for 
two  and  a-half  years  that  he  resents  anv 
suggestion  that  this  referendum  is  the  thin 
end  of  the  wed2:e.  In  this  coijnection  one 
cannot  but  recollect  what  happened  in 
England  when  the  Bill  conscripting  single 
men  was  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  asserted  by  those  who  opposed 
the  measure  that  it  was  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  of  conscription. 
Their  contention  was  ridiculed  at  the 
time,  but  they  proved  true  prophets. 
The  following  cuotntions  are  worth  read- 
ing. Speaking  on  January  6th,  1916,  Mr. 
Balfour  said  to  those  who  took  this  view  : 

I  believe  that  they  aie  labouring  under  a 
profound  mistake.  T  do  not  believe  this  is 
the  thin  edge,  or  by  any  conceivable  turn 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune  can  be  made  the  thn 
edg-e  of  the  wedge,  of  a  syst-'im  O'f  universal 
conscription. 

Just  exactly  four  months  later  Mr.  Bal- 
four voted  in  favour  of  the  Bill  bringing 
in  universal  conscription. 


Mr.  Walter  Long,  a  prominent  member 
of  Mr.  Asquith's  Government,  made  an  im- 
portant  statement  on  behalf  of  Ix)rd  Kit- 
chener, when  the  Bill  conscripting  single 
men  was  before  the  House : — 

HeJLord  K'tchener)  authorises  me  to  say 
he  hopes  this  Bill  will  pass  practicplly  as  the 
Gov^ernment  has  introduced  it.  He  autho- 
rises me  to  say  this  Bill  will  give  him, 
bringing  in  the  unmarred  men,  p11  the  men 
that  he  requires.  It  will  enable  him  to  pro- 
vide the  troops  that  the  nation  requi:es.  It 
will  enable  him  to  do  all  that  he  can  and  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done,  to  use  his  own 
words,   "  to  secure  victory." 

Four  months  later,  to  the  day,  the  House 
of  Commons  passed  the  Mil'tary  Service 
Bill  conscripting  all  married  men  of  mili- 
tary age  because  the  supply  of  single  men 
was  proved  inadequate  to  give  Lord 
Kitchener  all   he  required  \ 

Sir  John  Simon,  who  led  the  Opposition 
to  the  first  Bill,  argued  that  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  figures  of  single  young 
men  still  available  reduce!  them  to  an 
almos^  re'di'i:  ble  quantity.  Mr.  Asquith  said 
roundlv  that  he  did  not  share  this  view, 
and  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  w^ho  followed  Sir 
John  Simon  as  Home  Secretary,  when  the 
bttcr  resigned,  ridiculed  the  idea,  and 
searching! y  analysed  the  figures  his  prede- 
cessor had  given,  provirg  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  they  were  wrong  and  that 
ample  supplies  of  single  men  were  avail- 
abl,^.  No  one  believes  that  ^Ir.  Asquith, 
or  Mr.  Balx^our,  or  Lord  Kitchener,  or  Mr. 
Walter  Long,  or  Sir  Herbert  S-muel,  were 
insincere.  They  miscalculated,  and  four 
months  sufficed  to  lay  bare  that  miscalcu- 
lation. Mr.  Hughes  is  just  as  convinced 
as  Kitchen  r  and  Asquith  were  convinced 
that  the  single  men  will  give  all  that  is 
needed,  and  that  married  men  will  not  be 
conscripted.  Will  exferlence  prove  his 
calculations  wron^  as  tho:e  of  these  great 
British  s  atesmen  were  proved  to  he  wrong 
la  t  year? 

Once  having  secured  the  conscription  of 
single  men,  the  Asquith  Government,  very 
reluctantly,  used  it  as  a  lever  for  forc'ng 
the  conscription  of  married  mtn.  Plenty 
of  the  Ministers  were  no  doubt  personally 
averse  to  the  step  in  view  of  their  positive 
statements  of  four  months  before,  yet  tbey 
found  it  impossible  to  avoid,  and  all  their 
definite  assertions  to  the  effect  that  there 
would  never  be  any  question  of  conscripting 
married  men  went  bv  the  board. 
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To  go  back  again  to  tKe  last  referendum. 
Had  it  been  carried  no  fewer  than  247,000 
men  would  have  been  conscripted  up  to  the 
end  of  October,  191 7 — actually  68,556 
volunteers,  of  whom  16,000  are  still  in 
Australia  have  somehow  sufficed.  Had 
the  conscriptionists  had  their  way  they 
would  have  sent  178,500  more  men 
to  the  front  than  it  now  appears  need 
have  gone  there  to  keep  our  army  rein- 
forced. They  now  admit  that  the  16,500 
men  a  month,  failure  to  supply  which 
brought  the  referendum,  was  a  ''  miscal- 
culation." The  real  tragedy  lies  in 
the  fact  that  had  this  ''  miscalculation  " 
not  been  made  in  September,  19 16,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  the  referen- 
dum being  put.  It  was  put  before  the 
[jeople  because,  set  the  impossible  task  of 
raising  32,500  men  in  September,  the  Com- 
monwealth only  raised  18,000 — more  than 
two  and  a-half  times  as  many  as  it  now 
appears — on  the  7000  a  month' basis — were 
actually  needed. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  speech,  described 
those  who  vote  ''No"  in  October,  1916 
— 1,160.033  of  them — as  ''unworthy, 
selfish,  and  anti-British."  For  a  Prime 
Minister  to  tell  more  than  half  of 
the  people  over  whom  he  is  placed  in 
supreme  authority  that  he  regards  them  as 
selfish,  unworthy,  anti-Britishers,  is  hardly 
likely  to  rally  them  to  his  support.  One 
remarkable  thing  about  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's pronouncements  on  this  occasion  is 
that  he  has  made  absolutely  no  reference 
to  the  conscription  of  wealth,  whereas  last 
year  he  constantly  harped  on  that  string. 
At  that  time  he  asserted  vigorously,  "  We 
ought  not,  we  shall  not,  hesitate  to'  compel 
men  to  sacrifice  their  wealth."  To-day  he 
has  nothing  to  say  on  that  important  sub- 
ject, and  yet,  Australia,  though  she  has 
managed  to  keep  her  men  reinforced  some- 
how or  other,  is  allowing  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment to  find  ^500,000  for  her  every 
week.  It  is  actually  as  important  at  the 
moment  that  the  Commonwealth  should 
find  money  as  that  it  should  find  men,  yet 
there  is  no  whisper  of  a  suggestion  from 
the  Prime  Minister  of  that  conscription  of 
wealth  which  he  so  strongly  advocated  a 
year  ago  ! 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  large  number 
of  people  who  would  vote  "Yes"  at  the 
forthcoming  referendum  could  they  feel 
absolutely  convinced  that  the  Government 
would  stop  with  the  conscription  of  single 
men.  They  have,  however,  a  haunting 
fear,   despite  the   declarations  which   have 


been  made,  that  when  the  supply  of  un- 
married^ conscripts  was  exhausted  the 
authorities  would  in  some  way  utilise  the 
affirmative  vote  given  for  the  conscription 
of  the  single  to  compel  the  married  to  go 
into  camp  also.  They  fear,  in  other  words,  ^^ 
that  this  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  •..•, 
that  once  they  agree  to  permit  single  men 
to  be  conscripted  they  will  find  it  impos- 
sible to  successfully  oppose  the  extension  of 
the  principle  to  married  men.  This  fear 
may  be  quite  groundless,  but  it  is  entertained 
nevertheless,  and  the  declarations  Of  the 
Government's  candid  friend.  Sir  William. 
Irving,  are  not  calculated  to  allay  it. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  Govern- 
ment bases  the  whole  scheme  on  the  number 
of  single  men  available.  It  wants  to 
get  recruits  for  at  least  two  years  at  the 
rate  of  7000  a  month,  and  says  the  single 
men  will  provide  them.  If  they  have  "  mis- 
calculated," and  the  single  men  are  all 
used  up  in  a  vear,  what  are  they  to  do 
then? 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  figures 
given  for  single  men  of  military  age,  we 
are  struck  at  once  by  the  disagretment  be- 
tween the  various  official  and  semi-official 
statements  which  are  being  made.  Mr. 
Hughes  says  that  there  are  300,000  single 
men,  widowers  and  divorcees,  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  44  in  Australia,  excluding 
men  of  enemy  birth.  This  total  includes, 
according  to  him,  the  unfit  and  the  doubt- 
ful, who,  in  estimating  the  number  actu- 
ally available  for  military  service,  must,  of 
course,  be  deducted.  He  considers,  how- 
ever, that  at  least  150,000  of  the  300,000 
would  be  fit  for  military  service.  In  a 
pamphlet  prepared  "  after  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion by  leading  business  men,  with  the 
assistance  of  eminent  lawyers,"  which  will 
certainly  be  widely  circulated  during  tEe 
next  few  weeks,  it  is  stated  that, 
excluding  the  unjit,  there  are  296,000  single- 
men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  44  living 
in  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  obviously 
a  grave  discrepancy  here  running  into  almost 
150,000,  for  Mr.  Hughes  suggests  150,000 
will  be  fit  for  military  service,  and  the- 
pamphlet  suggests  that  296,000  will  be 
available  for  conscripts. 

Last  year  Mr.  Hughes  stated  that  an. 
examination  of  the  War  Census  figures  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  there  were  no  fewer 
than  152,910  fit  single  men  without  depen- 
dants between  the  ages  of  18  and  44  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Since  that  time' 
68,556  men  have  enlisted,  of  whom  85  per 
cent,  or  58,300  were  single  men.     Of  Mr. 
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Hughes'  152,910,  many  have  become  45. 
and  even  yet  amongst  them  are  all  the 
19  year  olds  who  are  not  liable  to  con- 
scription, but  many  of  whom  no  doubt 
have  volunteered  during  the  last  twelve 
•months.  A  large  number,  too,  have  married. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there 
is  not  necessarily  a  discrepancy  between 
Mr.  Hughes'  152,910  available  single  mev 
between  the  ages  of  iS  and  44— the  fi'giire 
adopted  as  official  for  the  last  referendum 
•campaign— and  his  150,000  of  to-day  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  44.  At  first 
sight  it  would  appear  that  they  do  not  ex- 
actly agree,  as  enlistments,  marriages,  etc., 
have  to  be  deducted  from  the  152,910,  and 
if  that  be  done  150,000  is  certainly  not  left. 
But  the  152.910  single  men  of  September, 
1916,  were  fit,  and  without  de-pendants^ 
whereas  the  150,000  of  to-day  are  fit,  but 
nothing  at  all  is  said  about  dependants.  Mr. 
Hughes,  in  his  Bendigo  speech,  said  : — 
"  The  Government  Statistician  states  that 
there  were  on  the  30th  June,  191 7,  approxi- 
mately 370,000  single  men,  widowers  and 
divorcees  without  children,  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  44.  This  estimate  includes 
'fit,  doubtful,  and  unfit,  as  well  as  persons 
of  enemy  birthplace,  and  of  enemy  parent- 
age. Excluding  those  of  enemy  birth  and 
parentage,  there  remain  approximately 
300,000  single  men,  widowers  and  divorcees 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  44.  We  may 
fairly  assume  that  at  least  one-half  of  these 
are  fit  for  military  service,  which  ensures 
nearly  a  two  years'  supply  of  recruits." 

Naturally,  everyone  is  anxious  to  get  at 
the  figures  for  themselves,  but  they  find 
those  published  very  confusing,  get  mixed 
up  with  fit  and  unfit,  those  with  depen- 
dants and  those  without,  take  Mr.  Hughes 
150,000  available  this  year,  and  are  mysti- 
fied bow  to  reconcile  it  with  his  152,910 
available  last  year,  and  so  on  ^nd  so 
forth.  There  are,  however,  two  founda- 
tions on  which  it  is  possible  to  build  an 
•edifice  of  calculation — the  War  Census  of 


September,  191 5,  and  the  ordinary  census 
of  191 1.  The  figures  are  available  to 
everyone,  being  contained  in  Mr.  Knibbs' 
invaluable  Year  Books  and  other  published 
digests  of  the  Statistician's  office,  whilst 
the  enlistment  figures  have  been  officially 
announced. 

It  is  from  the  War  Census  of  Septem- 
ber, 191 5,  that  Mr.  Hughes  got  the  figures 
which  enabled  him  to  announce  definitely 
in  Parliament  in  September,  1916,  that 
there  were,  at  that  time,  152,910  available 
single  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  44 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Examination  of 
these  figures,  therefore,  only  demonstrates 
that  statement  correct — in  September, 
1916. 

If  we  use  the  census  of  April  3rd,  191 1, 
for  the  basis  of  our  calculation  we  have 
to  find  out  the  number  of  unmarried 
males  from  14  to  38 — who,  to-day, 
are  the  20  to  44  year  olds,  deduct 
marriages,  enlistments,  deaths,  add  immi- 
grants, and  thus  arrive  at  what  ought  to  be 
the  number  of  single  men  left  in  the 
country. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  figures 
when  men  between  21  and  35  were 
called  up  by  proclamation  on  the  29th 
September,  1916.  Of  the  110,863  who 
were  passed  as  medically  fit  for  home 
service  no  less  than  88,516  lodged  claims 
for  exemption..  The  number  of  exemptions 
granted  by  the  courts  was  45,760,  and  all 
the  claims  had  not  been  dealt  with,  21,284 
remaining  to  be  attended  to  when  it  was 
decided  to  release  the  men  from  camp.  It 
is  pretty  evident  that  nearly  half  of  the 
men  available  who  had  been  called  up 
would  have  been  exempted,  under  the  old 
scheme  which  presumably  does  not  differ 
very  greatly  from  the  new.  True,  on  this 
occasion  single  sons  are  not  exempted,  al- 
though that  was  a  valid  ground  for  exemp- 
tion when  the  men  were  called  up  in  19 16. 
Henry  Stead,  182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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M.  PAIJNLEVE'S  SHORT-LIVED  CABINET. 
He  is  sitting  in  the  centre,   between  M.  Ribot  and  tbe   elderly  minister  who   is  holding   up   hie 

portfolio. 


,^^~^V'-A1SW'¥>?%i 


SUGAR   c^^A>    DxSTKlBUTION    IN   ENGLAND. 
A  corner  of  the  Camberwell  Food  Control  office,  where  an  army  of  girls  are  preparing  sugar  cards. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giltie  gie  us 
Vo  see  oursels  as  itheTs  see  us.— Z?wrn». 


The  cartoons  which  are  now  reaching  Aus- 
1 1  alia    deal    principally    with  the    Russian 
ituation,  and  there  are  still  echoes  of    the 
^Ux:kholm  Conference  and  the  peace  propo- 
lis of  the  Pope. 

The  artist  in  The  N  eh  els -palter  well  sums 

"P  tiv^  ^'tuation  in  his  cartoon,  "The  War 

Had  international  politics  been 

more  above  board  and  open,  it  would  have 

l'>een  better  for  the  world. 

D e  Amsicrdammer  eyidently  regarded  the 
Stockholm  Conference  as  a  device  of  the 
(Jermans,  and  indicates  that  it  has  failed. 

Le  Rite  has    always    been   very  satirical 
'  concerning  the  peace  proposals  of  the  Pope, 
lid  shows  him    playing    the   peace    organ 
whilst  the  Kaiser  keeps  the  bellows  going. 


In  view  of  the  present  parlous  condition 
of  Russia  one  cannot  but  look  through  the 
cartoons  dealing  with  this  unhappy  country 
with  considerable  distress.  It  is  curious  to 
lind  the  old  Russian  steam-roller  served  up 
once  more,  as  is  done  by  The  Star  of  Mon- 
treal. This  paper  suggests  that  though  the 
models  of  1914,  1915,  and  1916  came  to 
grief,  that  of  1917  will  achieve  success. 


[Amsterdam. 

rq^.    ST6CKH0T.M    PBAOB    COlSPElRENCrB. 
Another  Pailnre. 


.V''l»c?spa7trr.J 

THE    WAR    SPIDER 


I  Zurich. 


If  the  politicians  had  kept  the  place  cleaner 
Hie  spider  would  not  have  been  able  to  spread 
it*   web  so  widely. 


he  Hire.]  [Paris. 

THE    ORGAN    OF    THE    VATICAN. 

It    ien't    in    tune,    and    you   must    beware   of    tb« 
bellows    blower. 
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Star.]  i  Montreal 

TEfe    EU8SIAN    STEAM-ROIJ.ER— 1917    MODE! 


De    Amstcrdaiamer.]  [Anisterdara. 

WAKE    UP,-    WAKE    UP,     IVAN!      THE    WOLP 
IS    COMING!" 


In  "  The  Wolf  is  Coming,"  De  Amster- 
dammer  shows  Liberty  endeavouring  to 
shake  the  Russian  soldier  out  of  his  drunken 
stupor,  caused  by  imbibing  too  many  anar- 
chist doctrines. 

London  Ofinion  takes  the  view  that  M. 
Kerensky's  doctrine  of  blood  and  iron  will 
enable  the  Russian  Samson  to  once  more  re- 
gain his  strength. 

The  Walire  Jacob  depicts  the  transforma- 


London    Ovitiion.1  > 

SAMSONSKI   AND    DBLIT^HSOHKA.  .  .  ^^  ,        .  ,  ,    , 

The  RueBian  Samson,  having  had  his  hair  cut  tion  of  Kerensky  from ,  the  people  s  man  to 
by  Delilah,  M.  Kerensky  offers  him  something  the  dictator.  The  Montreal  Star  suggests 
to  restore  his  strength. 


1.  © 


Wdhre  Jacob.} 

(1)     The    People's   Man. 


KERENSKY. 
f2)     The   Temptation. 


I  Stuttgart. 
(3)     The    dictator. 


Strnir.-<    Up  Hew,  8/12/1, 
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k>iar.s      •  IMontreal. 

SUPEK-HEROULES   KEBENSKY. 

The   greatest  of   Ins   labours. 

that  Kerensky  will  be  able  to  overcome  the 
Russian  hydra  "made  in  Germany." 
Jngend  shovvs  the  late  Prime  Minister  of 
Russia  Walking  on  a  tight  rope  above  the 
bavonets  of  the  Russian  soldiers. 


[Munich. 


"  Ileavena.  I  mi'st  not  fall!  Even  if  the  glint 
of  the  bayonets  is  only  to  heiprhten  the  impoi-- 
tance  of  the  performance." 


President  Wilson  that  now  is  the  time  for 
Germany  to  reorganise  and  alter  her  methods 
of  government. 

The  Louisville  ^^i/i/es  shows  Ru.ssia  pull- 
ing off  a  portion  of  Galicia  from  the  flying 
Kaiser.  Unfortunately  the  offensive  of 
Korniloff  was  but  a  flash  in  the  pan. 


AW  Tine  YOU  <9I 
AHOTHER 

Fffttf  fo  orFiii.siu. 

^OhE  BACK  MMN» 


SirupUcissimus.i  IMunich. 

GERMANY'S    PARLIAMBNTAEY    CHANGE. 

President  Wilson  :  "  Now  you  must  begin  to 
rebuild  your  house,  Michael.  It  seems  to  us  a 
most    propitious    moment." 


Times.]  [Louisville. 

THE    SEPARATE     PIECE     FOPt     EUSSIA. 
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Passing   Show.]  (London 

A    MOVING    PICaiJRE. 


Passing   Show.] 

THE   LATEST   SNARE. 


[London. 


"  Where  is  the  British  lion  you  went  forth  to 
slay  three  years   u,go,   Wilhelm.!*" 

"  Well,  mother,  he  turned  out  to  be  stronger 
and   bigger  than   I   thought." 

"  Potstausend,  I  hear  his  roar?  What  are 
we  to  do?" 

"Take  courage,  mother.  1  hope  th:8  rabbit 
may    satisfy    his    appetite." 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

PROLOGUE    TO    THE    POLIriOAL    PLAY. 
Manager  Michaelis  : 

"  I    know    how    beat    to   please    the    \'ulgar    taste 
Yet   never   was   I   in   so   tight   a   place. 
True,    they    are    not    accustomed    to   the-  best; 
Pray  how  shall   we  contrive  that  new  and  fresh 
x\nd   weighty   all  may   be   pleasing   too?" 

Mbkry   Andrew  : 

"  He   who  sets  forth  his  thoughts  in   genial   wi»e 

The  popular  caprice  will  not  embitter. 

Take   heart  of   grace,  some  masterpiece   invoDt 

Of  the  two  cartoons  in  T/ie  Passing  Show 
the  one  entitled  "  The  Latest  Snare  "  is  far 
the  better.  Some  of  the  drawings  in  this 
British  weekly  have  been  exceedingly  good 
recently. 

Kladderadatsch  makes  fun  of  the  awk- 
ward position  in  which  Michaelis  found 
himself  when  he  had  to  meet  the  Reichstag 
after  the  fall  of  Bethmann-HoUweg. 

21ic  Dayton  News  evidently  imagines 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  combined 
British  and  American  navies  to  smash  up 
Zeebrugge  and  destroy  the  submarine  base 
of  the  enemy.  The  same  paper  has  a  clever 
cartoon  showing  the  Kaiser  giving  the  Ger- 
man people  liberal  dos^s  of  promises. 

Liistige  Blatter  publishes  a  cartoon  which 
is  typical  of  many  that  are  now  appearing 
in  Germany,  the  object  of  which  is  to  con- 
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Lriatige    Blatter^  [Berlin. 

News.]  [Dayton.  TWILIGHT  IN   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

THE    UNDER-WATER    MENACE.  Lloyd  George:     "Five   million  tons   of  shipping 

Uncle  Sam:     "Shall    we   go  in    and   get   him?"      sunk!" 

Britannia  :       "  Your     star      also,      dear     Lloyd 
George,  seems  to  have  been  torpedoed." 


vey  the  impression  that  the  U-boats  have 
brought  Great  Britain  to  the  verge  of  star- 
\ation. 


Tvf/Vl/>  '      'v  ' 


News.]  [Dayton. 

SOUP,    NOTHING    BUT   SOUP!     I'M   TIRED    OF 
SOUP." 


Times.]  [Louisville. 

TROUBIiES    IN    CHINA. 
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-Kladderadntsch.)  [Berlin. 

AX    OLD   WORD    IN    A    NEW    ENTENTE 
OONPEKENUE, 

Several  Voicts  to  the  Si  lbping  Cadorna  : 
'  OadoriicX,   you   migrht   start   another   offensive!" 

A  Colleague  (peevishly  ironical) :  "  Children, 
let  him  sleep;  ho  hu«  watohed  for  ue  mnch  too 
long." 


Iheria.]  *  I  Barcelona. 

Lloyd  George:    "With  these  pieces  v?€  v^ill  cast 
a  statue  of  Justice/' 

The  cartoon  in  Kladderadatsch  was 
drawn  of  course,  before  the  recent  Italian 
disasters,  but  seems  l:o  have  anticipated 
them. 

7'he  Montreal  Star  shows  the  Kaiser 
throwing  Hollweg  overboard,  but  suggests 
that  this  failed  to  calm  the  fury  of  the 
storm. 


Star.]  [Montreal. 

EsQUcVa.]  I  Barcelona. 

REVER.S1N(!     THE    PROPER     PROCEDURE.  ^jj^    ^.^^p    j^^    GRACE. 

Jonah  Wilhelm  throws  Captain  Bethmann-Holl-  Wilson  :     "  You    see    the    stars    now,    and    yoo 

weg  overboard,  but   the  storm   increases  in   fury.       will    feel    the   stripes    as   well." 


stead's  Review,  8/13/17. 
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PREPARE    FOR    PEACE~NOW ! 


Frederic  William  Wile  contributes  a 
most  thought-compelling  article  to  Tke 
London  on  the  question  of  demobilisation. 
The  burden  of  his  tale  is  well  given  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  who  also 
tells  London  readers  that  we  have  to  get 
busy,  and  get  busy  quick,  in  preparing  for 
peace.  He  says  : — "  The  ndtion  which  de- 
mobilises and  reorganises  quickest  and  best 
will  have  an  immense  advantage." 

Both  Mr.  Wile  and  Mr.  Garvin  point 
out  that  Germany  has  a  far  easier  task  be- 
fore her  than  has  Great  Britain,  and  both 
agree  that  despite  this  fact  the  Germans 
have  been  busily  engaged  for  a  year  and 
a-half  on  organising  for  peace,  whereas 
little  or  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  Great 
Britain  to  get  ready  for  the  fierce  competi- 
tion which  will  occur  in  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  world  wlren  the  war  is 
over.     Says  Mr.   Wile  : — 

For  more  than  eighteen  months  the  Ger- 
mans, while  remaining-  at  the  zenith  of 
battle  efficiency  ashore,  afloat  and  aloft,  have 
been  steadily,  stealthily,  as  is  their  way, 
mobilising-  for  peace.  They  have  set  up  a 
sub-Government,  a  General  Staff  of  Com- 
merce and  Trade,  to  concentrate  upon  and 
deal  exclusively  with  the  vast  complex  of 
problems  which  will  clamour  for  settlement 
the  very  moment  the  guns  have  ceased  to» 
bark.  They  call  it  the  "  Ministry  for  Tran- 
sition Economics  "  (Uebergangs-Wirtschaft 
Ministerium),  which  in  plain  English  means 
a  department  for  transferring  German  busi- 
ness and  social  life  from  a  war  to  a  peace 
basis  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Let  us  hope,  he  says,  that  Great  Britain 
will  not'  permit  Germany  to  gain  in  the 
post  helium  field  of  commerce  and  trade  the 
same  kind  of  initial  advantages  which  we 
are  still  shedding  blood  and  treasure  to  de- 
prive her  of  in  the  field  of  war.  Great 
Britain  ought  to  set  up  a  Transition  or 
Demobilisation  Government  non-party  and 
non-political.  Politicians  should  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  it ;  the  most  ex- 
pert brains  in  the  Empire  should  control 
it.  Again  in  this  v/e  ought  to  follow  the 
enemy  : — 

Germany  has  scoured  the  country  for  the 
highest-grade  talent  available  for  organisa- 
tion of  "Transition  Ecosomics.-'  At  the 
head  of  her  Ministry  she  has  placed  Dr. 
Sthamer,  the  great  Hamburg  shipping  autho- 
rity and  Admiralty  lawyer,  and  his  board  of 
fellow-commissioners  include  ten  or  twelve  of 
the  most  eminent  specialists  in  the  Father- 
land in  various  "root''  branches  of  indus- 
try— banking,  shipping,  steel  and  iron, 
chemicals,    coal,     shipibuilding,    machinery, 


mining,  railways,  and  textiles.  These 
"key"  branches  have  been  subdivided  and 
re-subdivided  until  there  is  not  an  essential 
aspect  of  their  respective  activities  which 
remains    unorganised,    and    unthought    out. 

My  acquaintance  with  Germany's  "  tran- 
sition "  plans  is  confined,  of  course,  to  ab- 
stract indications  of  them  which  I  find  from 
day  to  day  in  the  German  Press.  But  my 
twelve  years  in  Germany  taught  me  to  read 
between  the  lines,  besides  imbuing  me  with 
profound  respect  for  the  Teuton's  intuitive 
capacity  for  preparation.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  foreshadowing  that  Germany,  at 
the  outbreak  of  peace,  will  take  the  trade 
field  almost  as  effectively  armed  for  eco- 
nomic warfare  as  she  was  caparisoned  for 
battle  when  she  flung  herself  at  Europe's 
throat   three  years   ago. 

Demobilisation,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is. pri- 
marily a  matter  of  transport.  Germany's 
military  successes  have  been  triumphs  of 
transport.  "  The  Allies  failures  and  mis- 
fortunes ha\e  l>een  due  most  of  all  to 
transj^ort  inadequacies."  Britain  has  had 
to  fight  Germany's  railways  and  railway 
lines  with  siiips  and  shipping  lines.  And 
after  the  struggle  is  over  will  have  to  fight 
her  by  the  same  means. 

Demobilisation,  we  require  to  be  clear 
from  the  outset,  is  something  more  than 
the  term  implies  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It 
does  not  mean  the  rnere  taking  of  5,000,000 
soldiers  and  sailors  out  o-f  khaki  and  navy 
blue  and  putting  them  into  the  mufti  of 
civilian  life.  That  would  be  a  compara- 
tively simple  problem  with  which  the  tailors 
and  wholesale  clothiers  could  deal.  It 
means,  first  of  all,  bringing  these  soldiers 
and  sailors  back  to  England. 

Winning  the  war,  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
is  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  a  matter  of 
''ships,  ships  and  then  again  ships."  -  For 
demobilisation  and  reconstruction  the  need 
is  again  ships  and  still  more  ships.  This 
fact  makes  the  submarine  menace  still 
graver. 

By  depriving  the  Allies  of  shipping  ton- 
nage the  Germans  are,  of  course,  majterially 
hampering  our  war  power.  But  they  are 
also  seriously  cripping  our  peace  power. 
They  know  that  our  insular  position  re- 
quires us  to  have  mercantile  tonnage  of  vast 
quantity  at  our  disposal  if  we  are  to  re- 
organise ourselves  promptly  and  efficiently 
for  peace-time  activites.  With  every  British 
ship  U  boats  send  to  the  bottom  Germany 
reckons,  and  reckons  rightly,  that  she  is 
.adding  seriously  to  our  after-the-war  diffi- 
culties. Our  Demobilisation,  Government 
will  need  to  make  water  transport  the  para- 
mount issue.  Until  that  is  dealt  with,  no- 
thing else  in  the  interminable  field  of  re- 
construction   can   be    promptly     approached. 
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It  is  the  keystone  of  the  new  economic  Arc 
de  Tiiomphe  which  we  shall  have  to  erect. 

Few  people  realise,  says  Mr.  Wile, 
that  whilst  Germany  has  been  greatly  im- 
proving her  interior  lines  in  extent  and 
efficiency,  has  been  forced  so  to  do,  Great 
Britain's  interior  lines  have  lessened  and 
deteriorated.  .Thousands  of  miles  of  Bri- 
tish railway  trackage  have  been  ripped  up 
and  transported  to  France. 

How  many  of  us  have  ever  given  a  thought 
to  the  after-effect  of  this  huge  dislocation 
of  our  splendid  p(re-war  railway  system — of 
how  immeasurably  its  restoration  is  bound 
to  harass  our  efforts  to  face  the  titanic  prob- 
lems of  peace  in  something-  like  commen- 
surate strength? 

True,  Germany  and  Austria  have  de- 
mobilisation problems,  but  they  are  nothing 
compared  to  ours. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  only 
to  bring  their  soldiers  home  on  railway 
trains,  which  will  land  them  at  desired  des- 
tinations in  hours  or  days.  Great  Britain 
has  to  bring  her  men  back  in  ships  on 
journeys  which  will  require  not  hours  or 
days,  but  days,  weeks  and  months  in  many 
cases.  They  will  be  valuable  days,  weeks 
and  months.  They  will  mean  the  difference 
between  a  prompt  start  in  the  new  war  (of 
economics),  and  a  slow  start.  It  may  cost 
us  as  much  sweated  effort  to  make  up  for 
Germany's  superior  start  as  her  better  mili- 
tary readiness  has  imposed  upon  us  in*  the 
war.  We  have  had  three  years  in  which  to 
transport  our  men  to  the  various  far-flung 
arenas  of  war  operations.  But  we  can  in 
no  circumstances  afford  to  waste  three  years 
to  get  them  back  again  when  the  war  is 
over.  .  Germany's  closely-knit  "  interior 
lines  "  will  have  enabled  her  long  before 
then  to  put  her  men  to  work. 

But  when  at  last  the  men  do  get  home 
they  have  to  be  set  to  work  and  they  can- 
not be  given  tasks  to  do  until  the  depleted 
stocks  of  raw  material  in  Great  Britain 
have  been  replenished.  To  do  that  ships 
and  ever  more  ships  are  needed.  Yet,  no 
matter  how  triumphantly  we  may  win,  the. 
war  peace  will  find  us  impoverished  of 
ships  to  a  degree  never  before  known  in 
modern  history. 

We  shall,  in  culinary  terms,  have  to  make 
the'  biggest  omelette  on  record  with  fewer 
eggs  then  we  used  to  need  for  an  omelette 
a  tenth  the  size.  Those  eggs  will  have  to 
be  found  somehow,  and  so  will  the  cooks. 
It  will  be  the  most  staggering-  job  to  which 
Mother  England  has  ever  put  her  hand — - 
this  job  of  putting  her  economic  household 
in  Order  after  the  war. 

In  his  opinion,  Great  Britain  will  have 
to  utilise  her  mighty  fleet  for  transporting 
soldiers  and  supplies.  "  Our  dreadnoughts 
should  be  impressed  into  the  prosaic  ser- 
vice of  bringing  sugar  to  oiir  shores   from 


the  West  Indies,  copper  from  New  York, 
wheat  from  Galveston,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
meat  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  ore 
and  pulp  from  Scandinavia."  One  might 
perhaps  point  out  that  to  bring  meat  from 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  requires  special 
cold  storage  arrangements  which  dread- 
noughts do  not  possess,  and  in  any  case 
very  small  cargoes  could  be  carried  by  our 
mighty  lighting  ships.  It  is  very  doubtful 
indeed  if  the  British  fleet  could  be  of  much 
service  in  the  way  Mr.  Wile  suggests. 

Now  we  face  another  question.  Our  work 
of  demobilisation  is  only  half  finished  when 
we  have  retransferred  our  fighting  force? 
from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis.  There  are  our 
3,000,000  munition  workers,  male  and 
female,  who  will  also  have  to  be  demobilised. 
We  shall  not  need  "  ships,  and  then  again 
ships  "'  in  their  case.  But  we  shall  need 
something  hardly  less  important — work  anc 
food  for  them — and  that,  of  course,  means 
ships  .in    the   last   analysis. 

Mr.  Garvin  describes  demobilisation  as 
the  ''  biggest  thing  we  are  up  against,"  and 
urges  *'  our  mobilisation  for  demobilisation 
must  start  to-day."     He  says  :— 

It  is  sun-clear  that  at  present  we  do  nor 
possess  the  Governmental  machinery  foi 
even  beginning  to  wrestle  with  the  problem 
of  demobilisation.  That  is  why  we  have  not 
a  solitary  second  to  throw  away.  We  must 
set  about  to-day  to  provide  ourselves  with 
that  machinery.  I  know  of  hardly  any  other 
effective  recourse  than  to  establish  a  de 
mobilisation  Gabinet.  Into  that  Cabinet— 
which  should,  of  course,  remain  under  the 
general  jurisdiction  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Government  of  the  day — should  be 
invited  the  sagest  business  brains  the  Em- 
pire possesses.  To  be  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  of  our  Demobilisation  Army  should 
be  looked  upon,  as  assuredly  it  may  be,  as 
an  honour  second  to  no  existing  post  in  the 
State's  service — whether  military,  naval,  or 
civilian.  To  the  man  or  men  who  can  suc- 
cessfully mobilise  demobilisation  the'  King 
and  the  country  can  afford  to  pay  homage 
and  distinction  unlimited  They  will  have 
a  place  in  history  as  imperis'hably  gloriou? 
as  any  won  by  our  heroes  of  land,  sea,  or 
air  in'  the  war  which  went  before. 

He,  too,  has  something  to  say  about  wha- 
the  Gernaans  are  already  doing  or  have  al- 
ready done : — 

The  Germans  have  even  worked  out  their 
demobilisation  schemes  to  as  fine  a  point  as 
to  decide,  far  in  advance,  just  what  parti- 
cular grades  of  clerks  and  artisans  shall  be 
released  from  th^  army  first ;  and  how  long 
they  are  to  be  kept  at  this,  that,  or  the 
othier  special  form  of  occupation  before 
being  transplanted  into  their  old  or  some 
other  equally  remunerative  employment, 
mention  this,  in  passing,  merely  as  a  sligh 
indication  of  the  characteristic  thoroughness 
with  which  our  foe  of  to-day  is  preparing 
to  be  our  business  rival  of  to-morrow. 
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HOW    GERMANY    FINANCED   THE    WAR. 


Mr.  Andre  Cheradame  contributes  a  very 
long  article  to  77ie  Aflanhc  Motiihly,  in 
which  he  sets  out  ho\v  chea])ly  Germany  has 
fought  the  war.  how  much  Germany  has 
won  in'  the  war.  and  the  necessity  for  a 
military  decision.  Mr.  Cheradame  wrote 
a  book,  "  The  Pan-German  Plot  Un- 
masked," which  has  had  a  very  wide  sale 
in  Allied  countries.  He  is  an  authority  on 
Pan-German  schemes,  having  devoted  much 
time  and  money  to  a  careful  studv  of  Ck'r- 
many  and  Central  Europe  for  man^-  years. 
He  thus  summarises  the  reasons  why  it 
(S  possible  for  Germany  to  carry  on  the 
war  so  much  more  cheaply  than  ai\v  of  the 
Allies.  He  points  out  that  France,  for  in- 
stance, in  three  years  s]x?nt  2500  francs  i>er 
head  of  the  population  on  the  war,  and 
Germa?iiy  only  spent  t6qt  francs  per  head. 
This  is  due  to  the  following  reasons  :  — 

No  Experimentation.  Germany,  in  order 
to  produce  a  vast  output  of  various  types 
of  guns  and  projectiles  economically 
evolved  in  times  of  peace,  needed  only  to 
extend,  by  means  of  machinery  of  domesti< 
manufacture,  her  arsenals  and  munition 
factories,  which  -before  the  war  were  already 
considerable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro-, 
duction  of  war-material  in  France  at  the 
outhreak  of  hostilities  was  very  slack,  while 
in  England  and  Russia  it  was  almost  negli- 
gible. In  these  thret*  countries,  therefore, 
it  was  necessary  to  improvise,  as  best  might 
be,  thousands  of  new  plants,  to  equip  them 
with  machinery  purchased  in  .'Xmerica  at 
vast  expense,  and  hastily  to  evolve  ne\s  types 
of  cannon,  projectiles,  and  the  rest.  Now. 
improvisation,  especially  in  wav-time,  means 
false  starts  and  inevitable  bad  work,  which 
must  be  paid  dearly  for.  Germany  was  not 
obliged  to  incur  these  very  considerable 
expenses. 

The  second  reason  wiiich  made  for 
onomy  was  the  fact  that  in  Germany 
wages  had  been  worked  out  at  leisure  in 
exact  correlation  to  productions,  whose 
types  were  exhaustively  stuflied  in  the  calm 
of  peace  time.  The  third  rei^^m  U-  gives 
the  prevention  of  waste. 

The  absence  of  experimentation  and  the 
simple  extension  to  war-work  of  highly  effi- 
cient industrial  methods  tested  in  peace- 
time, naturally  allowed  the  Germans  to 
avoid  in  all  spheres  those  immense  losses  of 
material  of  every  nature  whose  bad  effects 
and  heavy  cost  were  incurred  by  the  Allies. 
This  state  of  affairs  in  France  caused  losses 
which  were  as  expensive  as  they  were  in- 
evitable. One  may  imagine  the  conditions 
existing  in  Russia,  where  control  is  far  more 
difficult  of  exercise   than   in   France. 

The  fourth  reason  why  the  war  has  cost 
Germany  comparatively  little  is  because  the 


Germans  have  been  able  to  enlist  the  labour 
of  about  2,000.000  prisoners  of  war.  Not 
only  so,  but  they  have  requisitioned  labour 
from  among  7,500,000  Belgians,  3,000,000 
French,  4,500,000  Serbians,  5,000,000 
Roumanians,  22,000.000  Poles,  Ruthenians 
and  Lithuanians,  a  total  of  42,000,000  al- 
together. The  Germans  have  at  their  dis- 
[>osal  i\  \ast  reservoir  of  labour  for  which 
tlicy  ]):iv  !irxt  to  nothing,  and  the'  small 
amuir  «lo  j);i\    remain  in  Germany. 

The  Allies,  "on  the  contrary,  pay  high 
wages  tc>  their  workers,  and,  when  they 
run  short,  must  needs  pour  out  good  gold 
in  bringing  reinforcements  from  .4sia, 
Africa,  and  America.  This  meims  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  wages  paid  these 
tv'«reign  workmen  will  leave  .France  or  FLng- 
■  hmd   for  all   time. 

Mr.  Cheradame  -^MTints  out  that  in  addi- 
tion to  their  own  mines  the -Germans  have 
IJOssesse<l  themselves  of  important  coal  and 
iron  mines  in  France,  Belgium  and  Poland. 

\  vast  proportion  of  their  ore  and  coal 
therefore  costs  them  nothing.  Naturally, 
then,  a  (lerman  shell  made  with  French 
iron  and  Belgian  coal  costs  far  less  than  a 
I'rench  shell  made  with  American  steel  and 
English  coal.  .As  a  lesult,  the  net  price  of 
;(  greater  part  of  German  munitions  is  much 
lower  than   that   paid   by   the  .\llies. 

Then  the  Germans  have  the  immense  ad- 
\antage  of  economical  transix>rtation.  by 
reason  of  the  grouping  of  the  Central 
Powers,  a  result  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Danube  by  the  Teutons.  Germany  is  ih- 
tinitely  more  advantageously  placed  than 
the  Allies,  not  only  as  regards  the  speed, 
but  also  the  cheapness  of  war  transporta- 
tion. 

It  is  evident  that  it  costs  far  less  to  send 
a  shell  from  the  Krupp  factory  to  any  one 
of  the  Pan-German  fronts  than  to  send  an 
American  shell  to  France,  a  Japanese  shell 
to  the  Polish  front,  a  French  shell  to  Rou- 
niania  via  .Archangel,  or  an  English  shell 
to  the  army  operating  in  Mesopotamia.  By 
the  same  token,  the  cost  of  transporting  a 
soldier  of  Pan-Germany  to  any  of  the  battle- 
fronts  is  in'tinitely  lighter  than  the  convey- 
ance of  .Allied  soldiers  from  Australia  or 
America. 

Jn  conclusion,  he  considers  that  France 
mu.t  spend  150,000,000  fraiics  for  war 
material  to  every  ioa,ooo,ooo  spent  by 
(jermany.  When  France,  therefore,  spends 
30,000,000,000,  Germany  evidently  spends 
not    more   than    20.000,000,000.      What    is 
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true  of  France  is  even  truer  of  other  Allied 
nations. 

This  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  g-eneral  im- 
portance in  coming-  to  a  true  understanding 
of  the  financial  situation  created  by  the  war 
— a  fact  which  takes  on  its  full  significance 
when  we  realise  that  Germany  is  not  only 
carrying  on  the  war  cheaply,  but  that  she 
has  been  e^iabled,  by  means  of  this  war,  to 
win  very  important  advantagres. 

In  his  summary  of  what  Germany  has 
won  by  the  war  Mr.  Cheradame  goes  a 
great  deal  further  than  the  majority  of 
those  who  comment  on  the  economic  re- 
sults of  the  struggle  to  date.  He  sets  out 
the  booty  that  the  enemy  obtained  by  their 
seizure  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Roumania, 
and  concludes  that  the  spoils  the  Germans 
have  obtained  during  the  last  three  years 
have  unquestionably  yielded  the  value  of 
several  thousands  of  millions  of  francs,  cer- 
tain of  them  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of 
millions.  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  how 
by  advancing  money  to  her  allies  Germany 
has  established  what  is  practically  an  over- 
lordship  over  Austria-Hungary,  Bu^aria 
and  Turkey.  He  asserts  that  the  Pan-Ger-« 
man  idea  of  a  Middle  European  State  has 
already  been  realised,  and  that  it  is  this 
I  which  enables  Germany  to  baffle  her  far 
more  numerous  but  widely  scattered  adver- 
saries. He  dreads  what  would  happen  sup- 
posing a  completely  organised  Pan-Ger- 
many came  into  existence. 

It  is  undeniable,  in  fact,  that  a  methodi- 
cal, big-scale  development  of  all  t.he  mine- 
ral, vegetable,  animal,  and  industrial  pro- 
ducts of  economic  Pan-Geimany,  together 
with  the  low-cost  transportation  afforded  by 
a  complete  system  of  canals,  would  make 
it  possible*  for  the  Germans  to  pay  high 
wages  to  their  own  workmen,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  bring  about  such  a  reduction 
of  net  prices  in  every  line  of  industry  as  to 
force  Pan-German  products  on  the  whole 
world  by  sheer  cheapness. 

He  mentions  that  the  railway  system  in 
Turkey  has  been  absolutely  taken  over 
by  the  Germans.  Out  of  2435  kilometres 
which  separate  Constantinople  from  Bag- 
•  dad,  only  583  kilometres  remain  to  be  con- 
structed, and  this  distance  is  traversed  by 
motor  roads.  A  very  extensive  and  ambi- 
tious scheme  of  canal  building  was  outlined 
as  long  ago  as  1895.  This  project  is  made 
up  of  the  following  elements  : — 

(i)  Union  of  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube 
by  the  opening  up  to  navigation  of  the 
Main  to  the  Danube;  (2)  Completion  of  the 
central  cannl  joining  the  Vistula  and  the 
Rhine  ;  (3)  The  Oder-Danube  canal,  joining 
the  Baltic  to  th^-   :>lack  S^a  ;  (4)   Opening  to 


navig-ation  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Bale;  (5) 
Union  of  the  Elbe  with  the  Danube  by 
means  of  the  river  Moldau ;  (6)  Union  of 
the  Weser  with  the  Main  by  means  of  the 
Fulda-Werra;  (7)  Connection  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Vistula  by  means  of  canals;  (8) 
Union  of  the  Danube  with  the  Dniester  by 
means  of  the  Vistula;  (g)  Opening  to  navi- 
gation of  the  Save;  (10)  Openingr  to  navi- 
g-ation of  the  Morava  and  the  Vardar  as 
far  as  Salonika.  The  Danube  is  the  base 
of  this  g-igantic  programme  of  construction. 
— "  The  Danube  means  everything  to  us,'' 
declared  General  von  Groener,  in  December, 
1916. 

He  mentions  that  by  a  treaty  signed  in 
Berlin  on  January  nth,  19 17,  the  strongest 
sort  of  a  protectorate  over  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  established.  Already  the 
country  js  being  developed.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Adana  cotton  is  being  intensively 
cultivated,  and  on  the  plains  of  Anatolia 
much  grain  is  being  grown.  Hundreds  of 
experts  with  thousands  of  agricultural  im- 
plements were  sent  to  Roumania,  to  Serbia 
and  to  Asia  Minor.  The  Turks,  he  says, 
will  not  revolt  against  Germanic  domina- 
tion because  of  starvation,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  by  rea- 
son of  the  increasing  yield  of  Serbian,  Rou- 
manian and  Turkish  lands,  more  of  which 
are  continually  being  brought  into  service, 
the  food  supplies  of  the  Central  Empires 
become  more  and  more  completely  assured. 
He  gives  various  instances  of  how  the  Ger- 
mans are  permeating  Turkey  : — 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  Germanic  pene- 
tration of  Turkey,  ten  thousand  Turkish 
boys  between  the  ag-es  of  twelve  and  eigh- 
teen years  are  to  come  to  Germany  for  their 
technical  education.  These  young  Turks,, 
living-  in  German- families,  learning  German, 
and  saturating-  themselves  with  German 
ideas,  will  soon  be  able  collaborators  with 
the  Teutons  themselves  in  germanising- 
Turkey,  and  exploiting  the  numerous  con- 
cessions which,  if  the  war  turns  out  suc- 
cessfully for  them,  will  be  wrung-  from  the 
Ottoman  government  by  the  subjects  of  the 
Kaiser. 

Space  forbids  our  going  into  the  question 
o^  the  manner  in  which  Germany  has 
secured  financial  and  economic  control  over 
her  allies,  but  that  she  has  done  so  Mr. 
Cheradame  has  no  doubt  whatever.  He 
considers*  that  if  Russia  breaks  up,  vast 
economic  profits  will  accrue  in  Berlin.  For, 
he  says,  "  If  once  the  vast  country  breaks 
up  into  a  series  of  anarchistical  republics 
there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  German 
influence  from  becoming  a  controlling  force 
in  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  immense 
natural  riches  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia. '* 
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A    WORLD    FAMINE, 


Mr.  Sydney  Webb  contributes  an  article 
•to  The  Contemporary  Review,  which,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Wile,  quoted  elsewhere,  urges 
the  need  of  organii>ing  for  peace.  But 
whilst  Mr.  Wile  /considers  it  imperative 
for  the  British  Empire  to  begin  mobilising 
for  demobilisation  immediately  in  order  to 
defeat  Germany  in  the  industrial  war  which 
will  follow  the  present  military  strife,  Mr. 
Sydney  Webb  points  out  that  unless  some 
sort  of  international  commission  takes 
charge  of  world  supplies  there  must  inevit- 
ably be  a  disastrous  famine  as  soon  as  the 
present  war  is  over.  Large  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  he  says,  will  be  cold 
-and  hungry  and  near  starvation.  It  will 
be  found  quite  impracticable  to  leave  trade 
to  the  unrestricted  and  unguided  enterprise 
<of  merchants  and  shipowners  eager  only  to 
make  profits. 

The  Central  Powers  will  certainly  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  their  rumoured  project  of 
buying-  up  all  the  available  raw  materials 
that  neutral  countries  have  to  dispose  ot. 
It  will  be  found  equally  impracticable  to  put 
in  operation  the  policy  understood  to  be  out- 
lined in  the  vag-ue  resolutions  of  the  Paris 
Economic  Conference  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments, to  which  the  United  States  have  never 
acceded,  of  a  hostile  boycott  of  the  Central 
Povyers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  what  the 
various  g-overnments  will  be  faced  with  will 
not  be  opportunities  of  enriching  themselves 
at  the  cost  of  their  enemies,  but  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  famine,  in  one  country  or 
another ;  with  a  calamitous  general  de- 
ficiency of  some  of  the  principal  foodstuffs, 
such  as  cereals  and  meat,  threatening,  quite 
possibly,  extensive  local  starvation;  with 
huge  deficiencies  in  most  countries  in  such 
materials  as  the  metallic  ores,  coal,  timber, 
hides,  oil,  rubber,  potash,  etc.,  without 
whith  civil  employment  of  the  demobilised 
railiions  cannot  be  resumed,  and  with  such 
a  scarcity  of  merchant  shipping  and  railway 
waggons,  and  such  a  dilapidation  of  all  the 
ways  of  transport  as  seriously  to  aggravate 
-ill  the  shortages  of  commodities. 

What  the  diplomatists  will  have  to  settle 
at  the  peace  conference  is  how  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  widespread  unemployment  and 
starvation  can  be  averted.  He  considers 
that  the  revictualling  of  Europe  will  be  as 
urgent  as  was  -the  revictualling  of  Paris-, 
which  had  to  be  made  part  of  the  terms  of 
the  armistice  in  187 1.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted,  he  says,  that  the  Government  of 
every  nation,  whatever  its  political  and 
economic  theories,  will  be  obliged  to  main- 
tain the  control  which  it  has  had  to  exer- 
cise during  the  war.  It  will  refuse  to  per- 
mit the  exportation  of  any  of  the  commo- 
dities   within   its   dominions,    including   its 


colonial  possessions,  of  which  it  has  not 
a  supply  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  its  own 
people.  Further,  it  will  not  allow  its  mer- 
chant shi,pping  to  go  off  to  earn  high  freight 
in  conveying  goods  elsewhere  without  first 
ensuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  imports 
that  its  own  citizens  require. 

No  country  will  be  able  to  leave  the  ob- 
taining of  raw  materials  to  the  operations 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  or  to 
the  enlightened  attempts  of  profit-seeking 
merchants  to  move  things  from  where  they 
are  cheapest  to  where  they  will  sell  at  the 
highest  prices.  There  must  be  no  export- 
ing of  food  stuffs  from  lands  where  people 
are  dying  of  starvation  because  they  have 
no  means  of  paying  the  high  prices  that 
food  stuffs  are  fetching  elsewhere.  This 
happened  in  Ireland  in  1847,  and  in  many 
other  cases.  The  crushing  of  the  poor  inl;o 
starvation  must  not  be  allowed,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe  the  poor  will  not 
allow  it.  They  would  rise  in  revolt  and 
upset  any  Government. 

Peace,  says  Mr.  Webb,  when  it  comes, 
will  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and 
famine  will  be  very  near  at  hand  to  some 
at  least  of  the  European  populations. 

What  the  situation  points  to  is  the  impera- 
tive necessky  of  the  complete  abandonment, 
for  a  time,  of  the  principle  of  laissez  faire, 
and  of  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  a  delibe- 
rately concerted  distribution  of  the  export- 
able surpluses,  as  regards  the  several  im- 
portant commodities  in  which  there  will  be 
a  world  scarcity,  by  some  international  ma- 
chinery ;  and  for  the  allocation  according  to 
needs,  in  the  same  way,  of  the  available 
merchant  shipping  that  will  be  required, 
;ind,  so  far  as  necessary,  of  land  transport. 
There  will  have  to  »be,  in  fact,  a  continua- 
tion and  an  extension  of  La  Commission  In- 
ternationale de  Ravitaillement  that  the 
Allied  Governments  have  had  to  form  for 
the  allocation  among  themselves  of  the  avail- 
able army  supplies.  This  will  need  to  em- 
brace all  the  belligerent  countries  lately  at 
war,  and  also  all  the  neutrals  who  will  be 
suffering  from  the  same  world-shortage.  It 
will  be  driven  to  a-dopt  the  principle  of 
"  Priority  " — that  is  to  say,  of  ensuring, 
first,  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  urgent 
primary  needs  of  all  the  several  countrieis, 
before  proceeding  to  fulfil  the  less  urgent 
and  secondary  demands  of  even  the  richest 
among  them.  The  exportable  surpluses  of 
cereals,  for  instance,  must  be  distributed 
so  that  no  country  needing  food  shall,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  outbid  in  price,  go 
without  its  appropriate  share.  The  various 
raw  materials  available  for  export  must  not 
be  monopolised  by  any  one  country  or  group 
of  countries,  that  might  seek  to  steal  a 
march  on  the  others,  whatever  prices  it  may 
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be  prepared  to  offer  to  secure  this  end,  but 
must  be  allotted  with  some  reg-ard  to  the 
urgency  and  the  extent  of  the  needs  of  all 
the  several  countries.  The  world  will  im- 
peratively require  to  make  its  sadly  shrunken 
merchant  fleets  g-o  where  they  ar£  most 
needed,  not  where  they  migrht  earn  most 
freig-ht,  or  some  desperately  denuded  lands 
may  find  themselves  altog-ether  without 
either  supplies  or  the  means  to  pay  for 
them. 

He  considers  that  for  a  period  of  at 
l-east  a  year  the  whole  exportation  of  cer- 
tain specified  commodities — cereals,  wheat, 
hides,  oils,  rubber,  wool,  timber,  etc. — 
from  any  part  of  any  territory  in  the  Bri- 
tish or  any  other  Government,  or  any  part 
of  any  territory  of  any  foreign  Govern- 
ment, together  with  all  the  sea-going  mer- 
chant shipping  of  all  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries, and  that  of  all  the  neutral  countries 
to  which  it  may  be  possible  to  extend  this 
provision,  should  be  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  an  international  commission  in 
which  all  the  countries  would  be  repre- 
sented. 

This  International  Commission  would  be 
•charg^ed  to  allocate  all  the  supplies  and  their 
conveyance,  not  with  a  view  to  making-  the 
utmost  profit,  or  indeed  any  profit,  but  in 
due  reg-ard  to  the  relative  urgency  and  de- 
gree of  the  needs  of  the  respective  peoples. 
It  is  interesting-  to  notice  that  this  Inter- 
national Commission  for  Revictualling 
Europe  will  become  the  first  org-an  of  the 
League  of  Nations — or  what  the  Fabian 
Society  calls  the  Supernatural  Authority — in 
which  this  war  must  find  its  end.  Only  In 
this  way.  will  the  nations  of  Europe  be  saved 
from,  the  very  imminent  peril  of  actual 
want,  leading-  to  fresh  revolutionary  up- 
heavals. 

We  win  have  to  l^e  prepared  for  an  in- 
definite period  during  peace  of  some  such 
Governmental  trade  as  we  are  all  now  ex- 
periencing during  war.  Each  Government 
would  itself  have  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  internal  allocation  of  supplies 
granted  it  by  the  International  Commission. 
The  Gonfinission  would  not  allow  supplies 
to  go  "to  any  country  to  be  bought  up  solely 
by  the  rich  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor  and 
needy. 

The  several  Governments  will,  therefore, 
have  to  make  themselves  responsible  for  the 
importing-  and  the  deliberately  concerted 
allocation  of  the  supplies  thus  allotted  to 
them.  They  will  be  g-lad  to  assume  this 
responsi'bility,  whatever  the  preconceptions 
of  their  statesmen,  merely  in  order  to  pre- 
vent prices  from  soaring  sky  high,  with  the 
inevitably  resulting  social  upheavals.  Thus, 
the  Government  has  already  made  itself  the 
sole   importer   of   cereals     into     the    British 


Isles,  a  colossal  business  ;  already  it  controls 
every  flour  mill  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
determines  exactly  what  kind  of  flour  is  to  be 
made,  and  at  what  price  it  is  to  be  sold ; 
and  it  has  definitely  fixed  the  retail  price  of 
bread  (henceforth  not  to  'be  raised  whatever 
may  be  the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago)  at 
ninepence  per  quartern  loaf.  It  has  had  to 
take  this  action,  involving  financial  dealings 
to  the  extent,  literally,  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred million  pounds  annually,  in  order  to 
prevent  grave  Labour  unrest.  Similarly,  the 
Government  doles  out  the  wool  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  licenses  the  use  of  timber  and 
steel,  strictly  according  to  what  it  thinks 
the  genuine  urgency  of  the  private  need  and 
the  public  interest  that  is  served  by  the  pro- 
posed use.  Immediately  after  the  war,  the 
Government  will  begin — doubtless  acting 
through  the  municipalities  and  other  local 
authorities  to  whom  it  will  lend  the  capital, 
and  make  a  considerable  free  subvention — 
the  construction  of  anything  between  half  a 
minion  and  one  million  new  cottages  for  the 
wage-earners  in  town  and  country,  to  the 
extent  possibly  of  a  couple  of  hundred  mil- 
lion pounds  or  more,  in  order  to  remedy, 
whilst  the  demobilisation  of  the  five  million 
soldiers  is  taking  place,  the  present  appal- 
ling  shortage  in  working-class   dwellings. 

It  will  be  necessary  at  the  same  time  to 
restore  the  sadly  dilapidated  railways  and 
roads  to  their  former  state  of  eflRciency,  to 
do  much,  rebuilding  and  re-equipping  of 
factories,  and  to  make  good  deficiencies  in 
.schools  afid  other  public  buildings.  There 
will  inevitably  be  a  great  shortage  of  bricks 
and  building  stone,  timber,  cement,  and 
house  fittings.  In  order  to  prevent  prices 
becoming  prohibitive  the  Government  will 
have  to  take  control. 

The  only  building  allowed  will  be  that  ir- 
which  there  is  a  public  interest,  such  as 
public  institutions,  the  means  of  communi- 
cation, the  instruments  of  wealth  production, 
and  the  very  urgent  rehousing  of  the  wage- 
earners.  No  '*  luxury  buildings,"  such  as 
palaces  for  the  new  millionaires,  new  hotels, 
or  cinema  speculations,  will  probably  be  per- 
mitted, however  high  may  be  the  price  of- 
fered, until  the  more  urgent  public  needs 
have  been  satisfied.  And  much  the  same  i;- 
being  done,  and  will  continue  to  be  done, 
by  the  Governments  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Austria,  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  even,  as  regards  some  com- 
modities, Holland  and  Switzerland.  The 
principle  on  which  the  world  must  act,  both 
internationally  and  within  each  country,  is 
"  No  cake  for  anyone  until  all  have  bread."' 

Mr.  Webb  points  out  what  ought  to  be 
done,  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  the 
International  Commission  he  considers  so 
absolutely  necessary  will  ever  come  into 
being.  Yet,  unless  it  does,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  there  will  be  serious  famines 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
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THE   NATURALISED   MAN    IN    AMERICA, 


1  he  action  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  disfranchising  all  people  of  enemy 
■  scent  in  Australia  has  naturally  caused 
uiny  enquiries  to  be  made  concerning  the 
j)Osition  of  men  of  enemy  ancestry  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  worth  noting  by  the 
way  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
A.N. A.  Society  has  strongly — and  futilely 
protested  against  this  arbitary  disfranchis- 
ment  of  Australian  Natives.  The  Fori- 
i^htly  Review  contains  a  most  timely 
article  on  the  subject  of  the  Naturalised 
American  by  James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
He  points  out  that  not  only  the  American 
Government  but  the  Americans  themselves 
regard  all  nationalised  Americans  as  true 
and  good  citizens  of  the  Republic,  there  is 
no  conscious  or  unconscious  discrimination 
bet^veen  native  born  and  foreign  in 
America. 

The  American  assumes  the  loyalty  of  a 
tizen,   native   born   or  naturalised,   until   it 

^  proved  defective.  Found  disloyal,  the 
ituralised  American  is  looked  upon  by  his 

^  llow  citizens  as  a  traitor  and  not  an  an 
lemy  alien.  The  popular  Eng^lish  point  of 
icw  is  appare  tly  quite  different,  for  tjie 
aturalised  pe^^on  has  always  been  lootfcd 
pon  ?■ :,  an  alien  and  if  disloyal  to  England 
IS    become    at    once  an    alien    enemy,    and 

i!der  present  war -conditions  is  in  some 
ays  treated  as  sm^li  tmher  ilmn  as  a  rene- 
:de  citizen. 

The  Government  iias  made  no  discrimi- 
nation whatever  in  accepting  volunteers  in 
the  present  war  for  military  or  civil  pur- 
]X)ses.  Those  of  so-called  enemy  origin 
have  been  accepted  at  their  face  value. 

The  American  Government,  it  is  true,  de- 
fied   to  conform   to   the   views   of   Great 
hitain    and    France    so    far    as    the    Red 
"ross    Units    were   concerned,   which    were 
operating     in     Europe,      independent     of 
American  military  control.      But  reiterated 
s     intention    of    utilising    Americans    of 
nemy     descent    or    foreign    birth     in    its 
own  armies  and  the  Red  Cross  units  over 
w^hich      it      exercised    control.         Colonel 
Roosevelt   naturally   dashed    into  the  con- 
troversy with  an  open  letter  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said. 

"  It  is  an  intolerable  wrong  and  insult  to 
discriminate  or  permit  a  discrimination  be- 
tween loyal  and  devoted  Americans  because 
of  parentage  or  birthplace.  I  have  insisted 
that  all  men  who  attack  our  Allies  or  uphold 
our  enemies  while  we  are  in  this  war  are 
<:h-lo\nl   Americans.      No  man  can   be  loyal 


to  both  this  country  and  to  Germany ;  no 
man  can  he  both  German  and  American;  he 
must  be  either  all  German  or  all  American. 
If  he  is  the  former  he  should  be  turned  out 
of  the  country  or  put  in  a  detention  camp. 
If  he  is  the  latter  it  is  an  intolerable  outrage 
not  to  treat  him  as  on  an  exact  equality  with 
all  other  good  Americans." 

Mr.  Whelpley  points  out  that  if  any 
large  number  of  people  of  enemy  origin 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  Central  Powers 
a  state  of  chaos  would  exist  in  America  to- 
day  instead  of  the  great  unanimity  of 
practically  unimpeded  purpose  and  action 
that  is  producing  such  wonderful  results 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  of  national 
affairs. 

Those  who  understand  more  or  less  of 
the  psychology  of  the  American  people  ex- 
pected less  agitation  against  the  war  after 
war  was  declared  than  when  it  was  still  a 
debataible  question,  and  their  expectation 
has  been  justified. 

The  American  citizen  takes  it  for  granted 
that  anyone  acquiring  American  citizenship 
becomes  a  goocl  American.  Of  the  immi- 
grant he  says : — 

He  and  his  people  are  absorbed  into  the 
great  body  politic,  and  nowhere  is  he  taunted 
with  his  alien  origin  or  made  to  feel  that  he 
is  different  from  those  <n'.out  him. 

Tiie  American  !>eli!  :  is  that  if  a  man 
comes  to  make  his  home  in  the  United 
States  confident  that  he  and  his  descen- 
dants will  remain  there  permanently,  he 
should  in  all  justice  become  a  citizen  not 
merely  to  reap  the  benefits  but  to  shate 
in  the  legal  and  political  responsibilities 
of  t^ose  who  form  the  community. 

Individuals  may  and  will  prove  traitors, 
and  they  will  be  severely  dealt  with,  but  be- 
cause of  these  defections  there  will  be  no 
general  distrust  or  abuse  of  naturalised  citi- 
zens of  enemy  origin^  and  there  will  be  no 
internment  of  enemy  aliens  in  America  on 
any  such  scale  as  in  England.  For  several 
reasons  it  will  not  be  necessary,  for  alien 
residence  in  England  is,  as  a  rule,  based 
upon  different  causes  than  alien  residence 
in  the  United  States  and,  what  is  even  more 
important,  in  its  hearing  upon  the  present 
situation,  the  attitude  of  Arnerica  towards 
the  alien  is  one  of  unsuspicious  welcome ; 
and  the  same  can  hardly,  be  said  of  Eng- 
land, in  spite  of  the  reputation  of  England 
as  an  asylum  or  the  prosperity  and  honours 
that  have  come  to  some  of  the  aliens  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  English  open 
door. 
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WHAT    ARE   WE   FIGHTING    FOR? 


In  the  early  days  of  the  war  Mr.  Austen 
Harrison  did  not  cease  from  telling  his 
readers  in  T/ie  English  Review  that  they 
had  a  bigger  job  on  hand  than  their  leaders 
appeared  to  imagine,  and  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  Germany  he  ridiculed  the 
optimistic  declarations  concerning  an  early 
victory  which  were  constantly  being  made 
in  Great  Britain  and  France.  He  has  now 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  whatever  we 
do  want  in  this  war,  we  do  not  want  a 
politicians'  peace.  It  is  highly  important, 
he  says,  that  we  should  get  away  from  the 
politicians  altogether,  and  adojit  a  new 
attitude,  endeavour  to  create  a  new  Europe 
on  sane  and  possible  lines.  At  present,  he 
says,  as  far  as  can  l>e  seen,  the  war  is  a 
sort  of  dog  fight  which  has  to  go  on  in- 
definitely. 

At  this  moment  we  cannot  tell  whether 
those  few  men  who  direct  our  fortunes  are 
even  agreed  amon,g-  themselves  :  either  pre- 
cisely what  they  want,  or  what  irreducible 
principle  of  reason  or  statesmanship  they 
are  resolved  to  win  to.  Far  less  do  we  know 
how  the  extraordinarily  complex  problems  in- 
volved are  to  be  settled.  We  do  not  even 
know  whether  Germany  is  to  be  driven  back 
across  the  Rhine  or  not;  whether  she  is  to 
be  crippled  or  strangled  ;  whether  our  inten 
tion  is  to  break  up  the  Austrian  Fmpire  and 
restore  the  Europe  of  the  days  of  Metter- 
nich.  We  do  not  in  the  least  know  whether 
our  rulers  have  any  idea  of  a  New  Europe  ; 
whether  they  wish  to  settle  the  war  on  a 
principle  of  population  or  lang-uag^e,  race  or 
creed.  W^e  know  nothing',  thou,£rh,  forty 
million  men  are  said  to  be  casualties,  and 
still  no  wisdom  percolates  throug-h  to  the 
millions  behind  hig-her  than  the  ululation  of 
a  cockfight. 

He  deplores  our  attitude  towards  Russia. 
We  are  fighting  for  democracy,  and  yet 
when  a  real  democracy  arises  we  misunder- 
stand and  find  our  representatives  op- 
posing it.  The  self-elected  British  Gov- 
ernment may  serve  for  war,  but  will  it 
serve  to  decide  the  complex  problems  which 
have  defied  the  centuries,  problems  of  race, 
religion  and  dynasties,  which  few,  if  any, 
of  them  have  considered  historically  or 
ethnographically  ?  He  holds  it  inevitable 
that  the  Russian  desire  for  ^eace  will 
grow  and  will  ultimately  compel  Kerensky 
to  choose  between  the  Allied  cause  and  his 
own  people.  This  was  written,  of  course, 
before  the  Prime  Minister  fell. 


Instead  of  being-  represented  in  Russia 
the  finest  democrat  we  possess,  we  discred 
the  only  people's  representative  we  did 
deign  to  send  to  Russia,  retaining  Sir 
George  Bucjianan  there,  who  was  associated 
with  the  ghastly  Roumanian  traged3^  We 
do  not  appear  to  understand  that  Russia 
must  work  out  her  own  Democratic  destiny, 
and  that  interference  only  makes  the  task 
of  Kerensky  more  complex  and  dangerous, 
also  that  if  we  persist  in  this  policy  we  shall 
force  Russia  into  an  attitude  positively  an- 
tagonistic to  the  Entente  cause,  which  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  months  may  assume  a 
character  of  compelling  significance  not  only 
as  regards  the  cause,  but  as  regards  our 
whole  chances  of  military  success  next  year. 

Mr.  Harrison  certainly  has  proved  a 
good  prophet. 

We  have  roused  serious  antagonism  and 
distrust  anaong  the  nation  we  should  have 
been  the  fi'rst  to  sympathise  w4th  and  ap- 
plaud, with  the  net  result  that  M.  Thomas 
is  compelled  to  keep  aloof  from  the  new 
French  Government,  and  that  our  own 
Labour  War  Cabinet  Minister  is  treated  like 
a  naughty  boy  for  attempting  to  explain  the 
Russian  position. 

He  takes  the  view  of  President  Wilson 
that  if  conditions  are  ever  imposed  upon 
Germany,  leaving  her  with  a  racial  sore, 
she  will  live  to  fi^ht  the  battle  again,  as 
certainly  as  Prussia  rose  after  Jena  to 
fight  at  Waterloo,  or  France  has  risen  to 
defend  her  soil  to-day  after  the  crushing 
victory  of  Wellington. 

What  is  certain  in  this  world  is  that 
nations  cannot  be  destroyed.  We  cannot 
destroy  Germany  unless  we  sterilise  the  male 
population.  Nor  need  we  \yaste  our  time  dis- 
cussing Leagues  of  Nations  or  any  other 
form  of  a  millennium  if  Germany  is  crippled 

These  contingencies 

must  be  faced.  If,  for  example,  Alsace-Lor- 
rame  is  ultimately  handed  over  to  France, 
we  shall  have  to  maintain  conscription  and 
probably  an  army  of  at  least  500,000  men 
permanently  in  France,  ready  for  all  emer- 
gencies. It  is  no  good  shirking  that  respon- 
sibility. For  years  after  the  war  France  will 
not  have  the  men  to  defend  herself  against 
an  enraged  Germany.  For  we  cannot  count 
on  the  present  Entente  group  of  alliances  as 
a  permanency.  There  are  no  permanent 
conditions  in  life.  Therefore,  if  force  alone 
decides  the  issue,  the  future  will  be  condi- 
tioned by  force  with  all  the  cost  of  arma- 
ments precisely  as  before  the  war,  and  all 
the  old  intrigues  and  base  diplomatic 
struggle  for  power  which  led  Europe  logic- 
ally and  inevitably  into  Armageddon.    .    .    . 

Unless  we  kill  all  the  Germans,  it  will 
again    be    the    German   problem    in    twenty 
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years.  Who  is  to  decide  these  questions 
which  involve  the  hecatombs  of  peoples? 
The  politicians  !  Is  the  war  to  continue  in- 
definitely until  the  politicians  who  rule  us 
'o-day  agree  among  themselves  how  much 
they  want  or  not?  Is  this  the  chance  for 
which  we  are  fighting?  I  ask,  because  I 
do  not  know.  I  have  no  conception  of  what 
our  aims  are.  I  only  know  that  we  are  head- 
ing straight  for  a  politicians'  peace.  I  only 
know  that  such  a  peace  will  inevitably  lead 
to  another  great  war. 

Concerning  America,  he  takes  the  same 
view  as  I  have  apjain  and  again  expressed 
irr  these  pages — namely,  that  President 
W'lson  has  now  the  dominant  voice  in 
Allied  councils. 

It  behoves  us  all  to  know  that  America  is 
to-day  the  determinant  in  the  war,  abso- 
lutely the  controlling  force,  for  without  her 
aid,  financial,  material,  and  moral,  the  Al- 
lied cause  would  not  triumph.  That  is  the 
truth.  America  is  fully  aware  of  it.  To 
those  who  cry  out  that  peace  cannot  be 
until    Germany  is   crushed   and   war  is   car- 


ried into  German  territory,  I  reply :  '*  That 
will  depend  upon  America."  I  do  not  know 
that  I  look  forward  with  martial  enthusiasm 
to  being:  "  saved  "  by  America;  I  am  not 
sure  it  will  be  wholly  to  our  advantage  as 
an  Empire.  Be  that  as  it  may,  such  is  the 
cold  fact  we  have  to  face.  Our  physical- 
force  men  are  dependent  for  their  results 
upon  America. 

He  does  not  think,  however,  that  the 
Americans,  in  view  of  the  immense  difficul- 
ties of  transport  involved,  can  possibly  be 
a  decisive  factor  next  summer.  He  evi- 
dently places  his  hope  for  permanent  peace 
after  the  war  is  over  on  the  fact  that  the 
men  who  have  been  fighting  at  the  front, 
when  they  return  to  their  homes,  wilt 
dominate  the  situation,  and  will  surely 
have  something  to  say  about  war.  No 
living  soiil,  he  says,  who  has  been  through 
these  years  of  hideous  filth  and  frenzy  will 
go  back  to  the  old  ruck  of  secret  diplomacy 
and  the  old  shibboleths  of  martial  glory. 


Passing  Show.]  [London. 

Winston  :    "  Only   a  stepping-stone." 
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HOW  THE   DUTCH   SEE  IT.. 
lx)ok  out,    MiMus:   h«'H    going   into    your   garden. 
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I    oame. 


THE    MOVINO    P1CTUK.E    IN    CHINA. 
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Q.  — Can  you  tell  me  how  it  comes  about 
that  married  men  are  being  conscripted 
in  New  Zealand  whilst,  according  to 
Mr.  Hughes,  they  would  not  need  to 
be  conscripted  in  Australia  to  supply 
necessary  reinforcements  for  another 
two  years  at  least?  Has  Australia  pro- 
portionately fewer  men  at  the  front 
than  New  Zealand? 

A. — ^New  Zealand  has  abcut  25,000  men 
at  tiie  front  and'  Australia  has  about 
116,000,  so  that  proix)rtionately  they  have 
about  the  same  number,  the  population  of 
the  Commonwealth  being  5,000,000,  and 
of  the  Dominion  1,150,000.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  married  men  are  being 
'conscripted  in  New  Zealand,  though  pro- 
j.x)rtiQnately  the  Dominion  has  sent  no 
more  men  oversea  tlian  have  we.  Presum- 
ably there  are  fewer  single  men  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  male  population  in  New 
Zealand  than  in  Australia — or  conceivably 
iMr.  Hughes  has  made  a  miscalculation  ! 
Whatever  the  reason,  New  Zealand  has 
found  it  necessary  to  conscript  married 
men  in  order  to  keep  her  25,000  strong 
irmy  reinforced. 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  there   is   now  industrial 
conscription  in   New  Zealand? 

A. — Apparently  there  is,  or  at  any  rate, 
the  Government  has   the  p)Ower   to  compel 
any  person  not  engaged  in  essential  indus- 
tries   to  become   so  engaged,    and    also   to 
dilute  labour  irrespective  of  previous  legis- 
lation, as  it  thinks  fit.     The  regulations  in 
the   matter   were   issued   on    October    21st, 
1917,    and   are   as   follow  :     **  For   requir- 
mg  any  person  or  persons,   w^hether  aliens 
or  not,   who  are  not  employed  in  some  in- 
lustry  deemed  to  be  essential  or  partially 
ssential  for  the  public  welfare,  to  become 
so  employed  or  to  take  reasonable  steps  to 
i)ecome  so  employed,  or  to  show  cause  be- 
fore  a    stipendary     magistrate     why     they 
sliould  not   be   required   to  become   so  em- 
ployed,"   and    "  For    authorising    the    em- 
ployment,   subject    to    such    conditions    as 
nay   be   prescribed  of    women   or   girls    in 
!!iy    capacity    in  any    industry    or   occupa- 
ion  in  lieu  of  men,   notwithstanding  any- 
thing  in   any    Act   to   the  contrary,    if,    in 
the    opinion    of   the     Governor- General -in - 


Council,  .-luh  .-uiployment  of  v\'omen  and 
girls  in  lieu  of  men  will  not  be  a  source 
of  danger  to  ^''^'-  -fety  of  any  i)erson  or 
[>ersons." 

Q.— Is  there  conscription  in  South  Africa? 
A. — It  'has  bt^n  confidently  asserted 
here  that  there  is  conscription  in  force 
there,  and  it  has  been  as  strenuously  de- 
nied. I  fliave  never  seen  anything  in  the 
British  pai)tTs,  or  read  any  official  state- 
ment anywhere  which  suggests  that  men 
are  being  conscripted  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  for  service  abroad.  The  De 
fence  AcV  of  .South  Africa,  like  that  of 
Australia,  provides  for  conscription  for 
home  defence,  and  during  the  rebellion  in 
South  Africa  in  191 5  it  is  quite  [)ossible 
that  men  were  compelled  to  enlist  in  the 
Government  forces.  That  is  no  doubt  why 
the  imj^ression  has  got  about  that  conjscrip 
tion    has    l>een    adopted    in    South    Africa. 

Q._Were  the  exemptions  promised  in  Great 
Britain,  when  the  Conscription  Bill 
was  passed,  granted  in  the  end? 

A. — Xhey  were  granted  for  a  time,   but 
when  the  demand  for  men  and  ever  more 
men     became     more     and     more     insistent 
exempted  men  were  called  up,   until  prac 
tically  none  of  the  special  exemptions  ])ro 
mised    are   now    allowed;      These   promises 
were   not   incorporated  in    the    Bill,   so    no 
"  scrap  of  paper  "   has  been  torn  up,   but 
even  had  they  been  made  part  of  the  mea 
sure,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Govern 
inent,   in  urgent  need  of  men,   could   have 
respected  them. 

Q.— Surely  a  time  must  come  when  a  coun- 
try finds  it  impossible  to  any  longer 
keep  up  the  necessary  reinforcements? 

A. — Of  course  it  must.  It  came  long 
ago  to  Serbia  and  Belgium,  who  have  no 
reserves  to  draw  on  at  all.  It  must  have 
come  to  France,  and,  according  to  our  ex 
perts,  came  to  Germany  last  year.  What 
happens  in  these  cases  is  that  combing  out 
is  at  first  extensively  practised,  next 
youths  of  nineteen  are  called  up,  then 
youths  of  eighteen,  and  iuv  France^  at  any- 
rate,  boys  of  17  are  forced  to  serve.  When 
these  supplies  are  exhausted  the  age  limit 
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is  raised  above  45,  but  brings  in  few  effec- 
tives. In  the  end,  of  course,  the  country 
which  has  passed  the  zenith  of  its  man- 
power is  compelled  to  reduce  the  size  of 
it3  army  in  the  field. 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  the  Imperial  Qovern- 
ment  told  the  Government  of  New  Zea- 
land that  in  treating  the  people  of 
German  descent  in  the  Dominion  it 
had  to  be  carefnf-  to  give  no  occasion 
which  would  justify  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans?  j 

A. — Apparently  that  was  so.  At  airy 
rate  Mr.  Russell,  Minister  of  Internal 
Affairs,  when  he  introduced  the  Aliens'  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  assured 
the  House  that  all  the  steps  taken  had  been 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, who  had  warned  the  Cabinet  that 
no  occasion  should  be  given  to  justify  re- 
taliation on  the  part  of  the  Germans.- 

Q.— Tq^enforce  conscription,  must  the  Gov- 
ernment have  a  certain  majority  at  the 
referendum — say  one-third,  or  so? 

A. — No.  A  majority  of  one  is  all  that 
is  required. 

Q.— Supposing  the  referendum  is  carried, 
is  it  likely  that  next  year  we  will  have 
another  one  to  see  if  Australia  has 
changed  her  mind  meanwhile,  just  as 
we  are  having  one  now,  although  the 
last  referendum  was  defeated? 

A. — There  is  not  the  slightest  prospect 
of  Australia  having  a  chance  to  vote  on 
the  question  again  if  this  time  she  gives  an 
affirmative  answer.  Only  if  she  again 
turns  it  down  is  there  a  diance  of  another 
referendum  being  put.  Once  she  says 
"  Yes  "  the  Government  know  she  means 
ft;  only  if  she  says  "  No"  are  they  likely 
to  believe  that  she  has  made  a  mistake  ! 

Q.— Can  you  tell  me  why  Dr.  Mannix  is 
accused  of  prostituting  his  cloth  by 
entering  the  political  arena  to  oppose 
conscription,  whilst  other  leading 
divines  are  applauded  for  entering  it 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
service? 

A. — Circumstances  alter  cases  !  What 
^is  right  for  Mr.  Worrall  and  Mr.  Ruth  is 
wrong  for  Dr.  Mannix,  in  the  opinion  of 
our  pi^ss  and  Liberal  leaders.  If,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Mannix  urged  the  people  to  sup- 
port conscription  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
would  he  so  publicly  told  that  clergymen 
and  priests,  bishops  and  archbishops  ought 
not  to  interfere  in  politics  ! 


Q.— Will  men  of  enemy  descent  who  are 
debarred  from  voting  at  the  referendum 
be  compelled  to  enter  the  fo'rces  for 
service  abroad? 

A. — 'That  is  a  matter  which  the  Federal 
authorities  will  settle.  It  is  probable, 
though,  that  they  will  follow  the  example 
of  New  Zealand,  where  men  of  enemy 
descent  are  called  up,  but  are  employed 
within  the  Dominion,  are  not  sent  abroad. 

Q.— Is  It  cheaper  to  take  a  soldier  from 
America  to  Europe  than  it  is  to  take 
one  from  Australia  to  Europe? 

A. — Of  course  it  is  far  cheaper,  but  the 
redl  question  is  not  cost  but  shipping. 
It  is  possible  to  take  six  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  and  back  whilst  one  round  trip 
to  Australia  is  being  made.  In  addition 
the  accommodation  provided  for  the  At- 
lantic passage  need  not  be  anything  like  so 
great  as  for  the  long  journey  from  Aus- 
tralia. It  would  probably  be  an  under- 
statement to  say  that  nine  American  sol- 
diers could  be  brought  to  France  whilst 
one  was  being  brought  from  Australia  to 
Europe. 

Q.— Senator  Pearce  said  recently  th&t  we 
had  five  divisions  at  the  front,  and 
one  mounted  division  in  Palestine, 
loes  he  mean  that  we  have  six  divi- 
'^sions  in  the  firing  line  altogether? 

fA. — An  official  statement  of  the  distribu- 
te of  our  troops  was  given  the  othef  day. 
-From  this  it  appears  that  there  are — 

In  France   (with  units)    104,305 

In  Egrypt  and  Palestine 16,813 

In   Mesopotamia 357 

In  England 71,809 

Invalided    back,    now    en    route    to 

Australia 17,016 

In  training^  in  Australia 16,571 

Returned,    but    not   yet   discharg-ed  9,448 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  we  have  five 
divisions,  each  of  20,000  men,  in  France, 
and  a  mounted  division  in  Palestine. 

Q.— What  is  the  pay  of  a  private  in  the 
United   States  Army? 

A. — A  private  in  the  Amercianr  army 
gets  1.20  dollars  (5/-)  a  day.  An  Aus- 
tralian gets  6/-,  a  New  Zealander  5/-,  a 
South  African  3/-,  and  a  Canadian  4/2. 

Q. — Would  it  be  necessary  for  the  American 
Government  to  pass  an  Act  through 
Congress  before  it  can  send  overseas 
the  national  army  which  is  now  being 
raised  by  conscription? 

A. — The  Army  Draft  Bill,  which  was 
finally   passed  by   Congress  on   May    17th, 
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and  received  the  President's  sipjnature  on 
the  1 8th,  provided  for  the  calling  np  of 
all  males  between  tlie  ages  of  21  and  30, 
both  inclusive,  who  would  ultimately  be 
idrafted  into  the  national  army,  the  raising 
of  which  force  was  authorised  in  the  Bill. 
It  is  apparently  not  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pass  another  Act  before  it  can 
send  the  national  army  oversejas.  Tiiis 
Army  Draft  Bill  provided  for  increasing 
the  regular  army  to  287.000  men  and  the 
National  Guard  to  625,000  men.  It  author- 
i.sed  the  President  to  raise  at  once  500,000 
men  by  conscription  and  500,000  later,  but 
apparently  did  not  provide  for  calling  up 
more  than  1,000,000  as  conscripts  in  the 
first  year  following  the  passage  of  the  law. 
We  know  that  President  Wils«n  called  up 
687,000  men  on  September  ist,  and  a  cable 
I  last  week  stated  that  he  had  called  up  an- 
other 600,000  as  authorised  by  the  Bill. 
Apparently,  though  he  has  now  called  up 
1,300,000  men,  only  1,000,000  of  them 
will  at  present  be  drafted  into  the  national 
army.  Altogether,  therefore,  by  the  end  of 
May,  1918,  there  should  be  approximately 
2,000,000  Americans  under  arms;  287,000 
of  these  are  regulars,  many  of  whom  have 
already  crossed  the  Atlantic,  625,000  will 
belong  to  the  National  Guard,  some  divi- 
sions of  which  are  already  in  France,  and 
1,000.000  men  will  he  conscripted  amd  be 
training  for  the  national  armv.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  statement  of  a  member  of 
President  Wilspii's  Government,  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  do  not  anticipate  getting  a 
very  large  army  to  Europe  until   1919. 

Q.— Are  there  any  Germans  in  the  'French 
Foreign    Legion   fighting   in    France? 

A. — There  were  many  Germans  in  the 
French  Foreign  I^egion  before  the  war,  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  Germans  are  now 
fighting  in  that  corps,  against  Germany. 
There  -may,  however,  be  still  members  of 
it  in  Algeria. 

Q. — Has  the  Kaiser  ever  had  a  castle  or 
residence  of  his  own  in  England  or 
Scotland? 

A. — No;  he  has  never  had  a  residence 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  During  his  visits 
to  England  he  stayed  on  his  yacht  or  at  one 
of  the  royal  palaces.  On  one  occasion  he 
visited  Lord  Lonsdale,  at  Lowther  Castle. 

Q. — Could  you  tell  me  who  composed  the 
music  of  the  National  Anthem? 

A. — There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about   the   authorship  of  both  the 


words  and  the  music  of  the  British  National 
Anthem.  Both  words  and  music  were  pro- 
bably evolved  out  of  earlier  forms.  The 
earliest  known  is  attributed  to  a  certain 
John  Bull  in  1619.  Another  claimant  is 
Henry  Carev.  who  is  said  to'^have  first 
sung,  "  God  Save  the  King,"  as  his  own 
composition,  in  1740;  1745  is  the  earliest 
date  assignable  to  the  substantial  National 
Anthem  as  we  know  it  to-day.  Another 
claimant  is  John  Oswold,  a  Scotsman,  \yho 
settled  in  London  in  1742,  and  worked  with 
John  Simpson,  the  publisher  of  the  earlier 
copies  of  "  God  Save  the  King."  Later 
he  became  Chamber  Composer  to  George 
III.  The*tune  was  adopted^  by  Denmark 
and  bv  Prussia  before  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century.  The  Swiss  used  the  same  tune  for 
their  National  Anthem,  and  the  Americans 
sing,  '*Mv  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  to  the 
same  music. 

Q.— Is  it  correct  that  British  subjects  in- 
terned at  Ruhieben  have  been  able  to 
matriculate   in    British   Universites? 

A. — In  the  various  accounts  given  of  the 
camp,  it  has  been  often  stated  that  matri- 
culation classes  were  l")eing  held,  and  the 
British  jiajx^rs  to  hand  state  that  a  Mr.  L. 
K.  White,  son  of  an  Edinburgh  councillor, 
qualified  for  matriculation  to  Edinburgh 
University  while  interned  at  Ruhleben. 
He  was  sixteen  years  old  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  was  on  a  holiday  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  ultimately  interned  at 
Ruhlelx^n.  A  number  of  young  men  there 
were  able  to  hold  classes  with  the  consent 
of  the  camp  authorities.  Mr.  White  de- 
sired to  matriculate  at  Edinburgh,  and  the 
University  authorities  forwarded  examina- 
tion papers  to  him.  The  intimation  has 
now  been  received  that  he  has  parsed  the 
examination. 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  some  s.mall  States  or 
cities  in  the  German  Empire  are  really 
republics? 

A. — Yes,  Hamburg  is  a  republic,  so  is 
Bremen,  and  so  is  I.ubeck  These  were 
formerly  Hansa  Towns,  and  have  always 
enjoyed  great  freedom. 

Q.— You  referred  in  a  recent  issue  to  a  loan 
made  by  Japan  to  Russia.  What  other 
loans  has  that  country  made  to  the 
Allies? 

A. — In  1916  a  loan  of  100,000,000  yen 
was  made  to  Great  Britain,  British  Govern- 
ment Exchequer  Bonds  to  that  value  being 
purchased  by  the  general  public  in  Japan, 
and  this  year  50,000,000  yen  was  lent  to 
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the  French  Government  by  the  Japanese 
people.  In  addition  there  were  several 
amounts  lent  by  tha  Imperial  Japanese 
Government,  which  were  not  subscribed  for 
by  the  people  of  Japan  themselves.  In  all 
it  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  money 
lent  by  Japan  to  the  Allies  was  as  follows  : 

Yen. 
Loans   subscribed   by  the  gene- 
ral   public — 
British         Government         Ex- 
chequer  Bonds    ...      100,000,000 

Loan      to      convert      Russian 

Treasury    Bills    100,000,000 

Loan   to    France    50,000,000 

Lent   bv   the   Imperial   Japanese 
GovernBQent —  • 

French    Treasury    Bonds,    is- 
sued March,  May,  August, 

October,  1917  •••       26,246,000 

British         Government    ,    Ex- 
chequer   Bonds    issued    in 

July,    IQ16  100,000,000 

An    additional    Russian    loan  of       1.5,500,000 
(Also      Russian)      issued     in 

September,     1Q17     105,000,000 

496,746,000 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  Japan  has 
lent  in  all  496,746,000  yen  to  the  Allies 
since  the  war  began.  As  the  yen  is  worth 
2/o|d.,  this  means  that  the  Japanese  have 
advanced  no  less  than  ^50,709,487.  This 
money  will  almost  certainly  never  leave 
Japan,  but  has  been  advanced  in  order  to 
enable  the  Allies  to  pay  for  war  materials 
which  they  have  purchased  in  Japan, 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  Great  Britain  obtains  no 
revenue  from  her  colonies? 

A. — No  direct  revenue  from  any  of 
them.  Therein  she  differs  from  France, 
who  riiJes  her  colonies  direct,  and  draws 
various  revenues  from  them.  The  self- 
governing  Dominions  in  the  British  Empire 
have  entire  command  of  all  their  own  re- 
sources, and  can  do  with  them  what  they 
will.  In  Algeria,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
military  tax  and  various  Government  mono- 
polies are  paid  direct  to  Paris. 

Q.— Is  there  really  a  match  famine  in  Great 
Britain? 

A. — Yes,  there  is.  Since  the  importa- 
tion of  matches  has  been  stopped,  there 
has  been  a  shortage.  Before  the  war  boxes 
of  matches  could  be  purchased  in  London 
for  T|d.  the  dozen.  Now  they  cost  ijd. 
a  box,  but  there  is  a  great  shortage,  and 
tobacconists  and  grocers  cannot  obtain  any. 
thing  like  their  full  supplies.  The 
matches,  too,  in  spite  of  the  inflated  prices, 
are  poorer  in  quality. 


Q.— Did  any  of  the  crew  of  H.M.S.  "  Mon- 
mouth "    and    H.M.S.    "Good    Hope' 
escape? 

A. — There  was  a  heavy  sea  running  a 
the  time  they  were  sunk  by  the  Gneisnai 
and  ScharnJiorst,  and  all  hands  were  lost. 
There  is  no  confirmation  of  the  runao-ur  thn 
some  survivors  ultimately  reached  Chili. 

Q.— What  does  "  getting  up  their  wind" 
mean? 

A. — It  is  the  expression  used  at  the  front 
to  denote  the  arrival  of  a  state  of  funk  in 
a  body  of  men  or  an  individual  soldier. 

Q. —Could  you  tell  me  how  many  whites 
there  are  in  India? 

A. — In  1901  the  British  born  population 
was  96,653,  and  10,645  other  whites  from 
Europe,  America  and  Australasia  were 
there.  The  total  population  of  India  pro- 
per is  about  240,000,000.  and  of  the  native 
States,  more  or  less  under  British  control, 
is  320,000,000.  A  total  of  560,000,000 
altogether. 

Q.— How  came  it  about  that  a  ship  which 
flew  the  Papal  flag  was  in  no  danger 
from  German  submarines? 

A. — The  Germans  have  always  permit- 
ted certain  ships  to  pass  their  blockade 
area  untouched,  provided  they  adhered  to 
the  arrangements  made  concerning  them. 
For  instance,  certain  French  mail  boats 
were  allowed  to  pass  through  blockade 
areas  provided  they  stuck  to  a  certain 
route.  Hospital  ships  which  kept  to  a 
certain  route  and  had  a  Spanish  official  on 
board  Vere  untouched,  and  presumably  a 
neutral  ship  flying  a  papal  flag  would  only 
pass  unmolested  by  arrangement  wifh  th*^ 
German  Government. 

Q,— Which  is  larger,  the  United  States  or 
Australia? 

A. — Australia  is  3,063,041  square  miles, 
and  the  United  States  proper  is  3,027,000 
square  miles.  If  we  include  the  Philip- 
pines, Porto  Rico,  and  other  islands,  we 
have  to  increase  the  size  of  the  United 
3tates  by  721,000  square  miles.  Brazil  is 
3,300,000  square  miles,  and  China  is  sup- 
posed to  be  4,300,000.  India  is  only 
I > 773) 1 70  square  miles  in  area,  but  sup- 
ports 315,000,000  people,  whereas,  the 
United  States  supports  but  100,000,000, 
and  Brazil  has  only  23,600,000.  Aus- 
tralia's 3,000,000  odd  square  miles  are 
inhabited  by  but   5,000,000  people. 
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GERMANY'S   "PUBLIC    OPINION."' 


llure  was  no  need  tor  Mr.  Curtin  lo 
dedicate  his  volume  to  I^rd  Northcliffe  to 
Uow  that  he  meant  his  book  to  be  a  crush- 
ing indictment  of  the  German  autocracy. 
Ortainly  he  pursued  an  exceedingly  clever 
method  for  achieving  his  purpose.  Under 
Uie  disguise  of  a  seemingly  frank  and  dis- 
[lassionate  analysis  of  conditions,  the  facts 
ire  carefully  selected  and  presented  with 
irue  journalistic  cunning  in  contrast  and 
climax.  One  hesitates  to  term  this  t€x:h- 
nique  dishonest  even  in  a  minor  sense,  tor 
I  he  chances  are  that  it  results  more  from  an 
iniconscious  bias  than  from  any  deliberate 
if  tempt  to  deceive.  Furthermore,  the  main 
outlines  of  the  picture  Mr.  Curtin  draws 
(ally  with  what  has  been  told  us  over  and 
■  \er  again  by  observers  whose  veracity  can- 
:">t  be  questioned.  In  his  prophecies,  too, 
Vfr.  Curtin  showed  remarkable  shrewdness, 
-ifx^aking  of  the  chances  of  Germany  be- 
; ginning  her  "  ruthless  "  submarine  war 
are.,  Mr.  Curtin  says :  "As  I  write 
(January  21st,  1917)  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  Ger- 
many is  reduced  to  this  last  desperate  re- 
sort." That  prophecy  was  fulfilled  within 
two  weeks.  One  cari  only  hope  that  his 
hints  of  a  German  revolution  following 
disillusion  and  useless  suffering  may  prove 
to  be  equally  well  founded. 

The  picture  Mr.  Curtin  would  present 
is  of  a  small  and  unscrupulous  autocracy 
gulling  an  intelligent  and  disciplined  but 
none  too  idealistic  a  people  by  appealing 
alternately  to  their  pride  and  greed  and 
fear.  With  a  few  minor  reservations  this 
picture  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  near  the 
truth.  But  what  The  Land  of  Deepening 
Shadow  really  furnishes  is  more  an  impres- 
sive exposition  of  the  power  and  massive- 

*'.*  The  Land  of  Deepening-  Shadow— Ger- 
many at  the  Third  Year  of  War."  By  D. 
Thomas  Curtin.     George  R.  Doran  Co. 


,,.-.-  ciDv.  .-v/urccs  of  public  opinion.  To  be 
sure,  when  Mr.  Curtin  was  talking  to  a 
foreign  official  apropos  of  a  certain  pro- 
[iosal  and  naively  inquired  if  public  opinion 
would  sanction  such  a  step,  the  official  re- 
plied in  a  shocked  tone:  "  Public  opinion? 
Why,  we  create  public  opinion."  That  is 
ju.st  it.  Mr.  Curtin's  book  is  an  illumi- 
nating if  somewhat  disconcerting  exjx)si- 
tion  of  the  process  by  which  public  opinion  - 
is  created  in  Germany.  It  is  mobilised  and 
controlled.  It  flows  always  in  the  direction 
those  in  power  in  Wilhelmstrasse  intend  it 
to  flow.  The  universities  are  mobilised; 
the  press,  the  pulpit.  Only  recently  have 
the  mutter ings  of  a  suppres.sed  opiX)sition 
been  allowed  to  become  ar-ticulate. 

The  whole  f<^rce  of  Mr.  Curtin's  book 
comes  from  making  vivid  the  truth  of  the 
Chancellor's  utterance  in  the  Reichstag 
when  he  said,  apropos  of  the  complete 
blocka^le  of  Great  Britain  by  submarines, 
"We  are  staking  all  on  this  throw."  If 
the  submarine  war  fails  and  Germany's 
food  supply  becomes  lower — as  every  evi- 
dence furnished  by  Mr.  Curtin  goes  to 
pirove — then  even  the  Berlin  control  of 
public  opinion  in  Germany  will  be  shaken. 
Austria- Hungary  cannot  be  kept  in  line, 
even  if  the  credulity  of  the  German  people 
exceeds  the  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Curtin. 
The  author  himself  intimates  as  much,  al- 
though for  propaganda  purposes  he  has  to 
exaggerate  the  hatred  of  Germany  for  her 
enemies  and  the  blind  refusal  to  liberalise 
either  her  war  aims  or  her  own  institutions. 
Mr.  Curtin  dwells  lovingly  on  the  songs 
of  hate  taught  children  ten  and  eleven 
years  old.  This,  however,  is  mere  malice. 
iProbably  Mr.  Curtin  himself  knows  as  well 
as  Herr  Scheidemann  that  if  the  Allies 
offered  liberal  terms  to  Germany,  and 
Prussia  refused,  "  there  would  be  a  revo- 
lution in   Germany." 
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POSTHUMOUS    NOVELS    OF    HENRY   JAMES. 


Surely  we  ha^-e  in  these  posthumous 
volumes  a  clearer  expression  than  ever  be- 
fore of  the  great  writer  himself  :  certainly 
we  have  never  been  permitted  such  a  re- 
velation of  his  methods.  Neither  Tke 
Ivory  Toiver  nor  The  Sense  of  the  Past 
is  more  than  a  quarter  finished ;  but  botii 
were  entirely  planned  out,  and  Mr.  Lubbock, 
Mr.  James's  literary  executor,  has  ap- 
pended notes  to  these  plans  presumably  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes"  of  the  dying  author; 
for  "  Print  it-  as  it  stands — beautifully," 
was  his  first  injunction.  No  one  would 
dream  of  looking  for  sensational  develop- 
ments in  a  novel  by  Henry  James,  a  right 
atmosphere  is  needed  for  the  perusal  of 
his  marvellous  critico-analytic  psychologi- 
cal studies.  His  characters  are  shaped  for 
us  with  that  multiplicity  of  words  whidh 
convey  exactly  the  author's  meaning  but 
demand  the  full  attention  of  the  reader, 
who  cannot  jump  into  the  characters  at 
once  any  more  than  he  would  be  able  im- 
mediately to  understand  a  new  and  un- 
usual  acquaintance  in  actual  life. 

It  is  somewhat  odd  to  find  that  Mr. 
James  left  two  unfinished  novels.  Ap- 
parently The  Sense  of  the  Past  was  com- 
menced, then  left,  and  The  Ivory  Tower 
proceeded  with,  ^Ir.  James  going  back  to 
the  first-mentioned  during  the  first  winter 
of  the  war.  There  is  a  curious  link  be- 
tween the  two  books.  In  one,  the  hero  is 
left  a  large  fortune  because,  havii:\g  spent 
many  years  in  Europe,  he  has  lost  the 
American  money-sense  and  will,  therefore, 
I)e  out  of  touch  with  money  talk 
and  millionaire  views.  In  the  other, 
the  lady  love  of  the  hero  rejects  him 
because  he  will  have  to  go  to  London 
to  take  up  an  inheritance,  and  even  a 
few  days'  of  life  which  is  not  Ameri- 
can will  spoil  him  for  her.  But  if  Ralph 
Pendrell  consents  to  forego  his  inheritance 
and  remain  in  New  York,  Aurora  Coyne 
will  not  even  in  that  case  promise  that  she 
will  marry  him.  He  leaves  her  presence 
with  a  suggestion  from  her  that  he  may 
come  to  her  on  his  return ;  he  breaking  into 
their    parting    with    the    words^  torn    from 

*"The  Ivory  Tower"  and  ''The  Sense  of 
the  Past."  By  Henry  James.  (Collins.  6/- 
aiet  each.) 


him,  as  it  were,  "  It  will  be  you — I'll  be 
hanged! — who  will  come!"  In  London, 
Pendrell,  who  is  a  fervent  student  of  his- 
tory, IS  bewitched  by  his  house  and  all  that 
it  represents  of  the  past.  He  exchanges 
personality  with  an  ancestor  and  apparently 
dwells  with  his  family  for  months.  His 
predecessor  loved  the  elder  of  two  sisters, 
but  it  was  the  younger  who  loved  him,  and 
this  love  being  centred  on  Pendrell  induces 
her  to  sacrifice  her  own  desires  in  ordex 
to  release  the  young  man,  who  has  become 
homesick  for  his  own  life  in  his  own  times, 
though  how  this  is  managed  the  chronicle 
does  not  go  far  enough  to  say.  Stepping  out 
of  the  house,  he  is  met  by  Aurora's  mes- 
senger. She  has  come  to  London  for  him. 
The  original  way  in  which  tl)e  theme  is 
managed  makes  the  reader  regret  that  it 
was  never  carried  on  to  a  finish. 

The  Ivory  Tower  is  an  exquisite  orna- 
ment belonging  to  the  room  of  a  woman 
who  is  in  pos.session  of  immense  wealth. 
The  only  man  for  whom  Rosanna  ha^  ever 
cared  is  poor.  She  so  works  upon  his 
millionaire  uncle  that  he  summonses  his 
nepihew  to  him  and  dying  leaves  him  "  his 
money.  But  Rosanna's  father,  who  dies 
almost  the  same  day,  leaves  a  long  letter 
which  we  surmise  will  make  the  new 
nephew  curse  his  inileritance.  Rosanna 
suggests  that  he  should  not  open  the  letter 
at  once,  but  deposit  it  in  a  drawer  of  the 
Ivorv  Tower.  A  certain  beautiful  Cissy 
intends  to  marry  Grey  for  his  money.  That 
she  does  not  we  have  learned  from  the 
notes,  but  whether  Grey  and  Rosanna 
marry  is  not  clear.  Cissy's  real  love  is 
"  Haughty  "  Vint,  who  so  helps  and 
charms  Grey,  who  is  bewildered  by  the 
life  in  Newport,  the  American  millionaire's 
resort,  that  he  trusts  him,  unchecked,  with 
his  funds.  Py  little  and  little  grey  is  awak- 
ened to  the  unfaithfulness  of  Cissy  and 
Vint,  but  he  has  also  come  to  a  sense  of 
the  shameful  way  in  which  his  great  for- 
tune has  been  gathered,  and  almost  wel- 
comes the  loss  of  it.  There  are  three 
couples  fully  described  and  the  chapters 
finished  are  of  absorbing  interest  for  the 
student  of  millionaire  humanity.  The  pub- 
lishers are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
serviceable  addition  to  literature. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 


At  the  beginning  of  September  the 
charges  for  carrying  goods  and  minerals 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
increased  by  7s.  6d.  per  ton. 

As  compared  with  September  ist,  1916, 
an  average  increase  of  about  25  per  cent, 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain  has 
l)een  recorded  on  the  corresponding  date 
this  year. 

During  August  postal  savings  deposits 
in  U.S.A.  showed  a  gain  of  over  4,000,000 
dollars.  Deposits  now  total  over  140,000,- 
000  dollars,  and  there  are  700,000  indivi- 
dual depositors. 

It  is  reported  that  there  has  recently 
been  quite  a  shipping  boom  in  Denmark, 
the  buying  orders  being  received  from  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  Several  shipping  com- 
panies are  amalgamating. 

A  message  from  Petrograd  dated  Sep- 
tember 29th  stated  that  the  Government 
was  in  favour  of  a  plan  to  create  a  sugar 
monopoly,  which  it  was  expected  wo^ild 
bring  the  State  860,000,000  roubles  an- 
nually. 

The  Food  Production  Department  of  the 
British  Board  of  Agriculture  is  reported 
to  be  taking  effective  measure  to  ensure 
tihe  use  of  potatoes  for  bread-making  if  the 
expected  surplus  is  realised. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  British 
Parliament  has  passed  no  fewer  than  19 
votes  of  credit,  aggregating  ;£5,292,ooo,- 
000,  of  which  the  last  vote,  covering 
;£65o, 000,000,  relates  to'  expenditures  sub- 
sequent to  August,    1 91 7. 

According  to  American  papers,  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Government  re- 
garding shipping,  has  caused  a  drop  of 
from  50  to  75  dollars  a  ton  in  the  price 
of  ready  steamers,  the  value  of  new  ton- 
nage being  onlv  about  200  dollars  a  ton. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  the  new  net 
national  debts  of  the  three-quarters  of  the 
world   directly    affected    bv    the    war    will 


amount  to  ;£2o,ooo,ooo,ooo  involving  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund  not  less  than 
;£ 1, 200, 000, 000  per  year. 

Shipbuilding  in  Canada  is  proceeding 
with  great  rapidity.  The  pwesident  of  the 
Port  Arthur  (Ontario)  Shipbuilding  Co. 
states  that  the  company  has  contracts  in 
hand  which  will  keep  it  working  an  aug- 
mented capacity  right  through  to  19 19. 

To  accelerate  the  production  in  ship- 
building on  the  Tyne,  a  committee  of  em- 
ployers and  men  has  been  formed,  under 
the  Admiralty  Shipyard  Labour  Depart- 
ment. The  principal  object  is  to  make  full 
use  of  all  the  available  labour  by  a  system 
of  quick  transfer  of  men  from  one  shipyard 
to  another. 

Acting  under  the  President's  recently 
gold 'embargo  proclamation,  the  United 
States  Treasury  officials  decided  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  gold  to  Spain.  It  had 
previously  been  disclosed  that  between 
January  ist  and  September  1st  this  year 
88,000,000  dollars*  worth  of  gold  were  ex- 
ported to  Spain,  the  largest  amount  ex,- 
ported  in  any  similar  period. 

There  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  ex- 
ports of  sulphur,  both  crude  and  refined, 
from  Catania,  as  well  as  from  all  other 
parts  of  Sicily,  for  the  first  three  months  of 
191 7.  The  exports  from  Catania  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1916  were  40,976  metric 
tons,  as  against  12,372  tons  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1917.  During  the  1916 
period  Sicily's  total  exportation  was 
151,382  tons,  as  against  39,673  tons  for 
1917. 

Shipping  journals  report  that  the  United 
States  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has 
contracted  for  the  construction  of  40  fabri- 
cated steel  standard  steamers  of  9000  tons 
each,  at  a  basis  price  of  1,305,000  dollars 
each,  which  works  out  at  about  ;^29  per 
ton  dead  weight,  as  compared  with  £1^ 
per  ton  paid  for  similar  vessels  by  the 
British   Government. 

Duriner  the  week  ended  September  25th 
last,  3,889,180  jQi  and  ;£i, 386,603  worth.. 
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of  I  OS.  currency  notes  were  issued,  while 
2^249,221  jQi  and  ^1,05 [,405  worth  of 
los.  notes  were  cancelled.  The  total  issue 
was  therefore  jQs^^lS^I^Z^  ^^^^  ^^^^  can- 
cellation ;£3,3oo,626,  and  raising  the  ag- 
gregate to  ^162,989,755.  ■  Of  certificates 
^50,000  were  issued,  and  ^70,000  can- 
celled, reducing  the  aggregate  by  ^'20,000 
t<'  / 1 5^650,000. 

The  known  supply  of  metals  of  the 
platinum  group  in  the  v'rorld,  is  approxi- 
mately 5,000,000  ounces.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  total  quantity  of  crude 
placer  Iplatinum  f)«roduoed  in  the  world 
since  1843  has  been  less  than  4,632,000 
troy  ounces,  or  about  159  short  tons. 
Russia  is  by  far  the  greatest  }>latinum  pro- 
ducing <:ountry. 

The  German  newspajx^r,  77/^  Rheinisch- 
Westfalischc  'Aeitung,  of  August  3rd,  :s 
resf)onsible  for  the  statement  that  a  new 
iron  smelting  w^orks  has  been  built,  and  has 
commenced  operations  at  the  Porjus  Falls, 
near  the  largest  electric  power  station  in 
Sweden,  from  which  p>ower  is  obtained. 
The  first  furnace  in  operation  produces 
eight  tons  daily ;  this  will  be  raised  to  20 
tons  with  the  opening  of  a  second  furnace 
for  iron  [)yrite\s.  A  third  furnace  will  pro- 
duce chrome-iron  and  other  alloys.  This, 
remarks  the  7.eiiung  is  the  first  step  in  the 
treatment  of  North  Swedish  ore  on  the 
sf)ot ;  it  is  added  that  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment has  lately  been  making  efforts  to 
encourage  the  utilisation  of  hydro-electric 
power  in  ironworks. 


Exports  from  the  United  States  to  neu- 
trals have  doubled  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  to  the  belligerents  have 
trebled.  In  the  fiscal  year  1917  neutrals 
outside"  of  Europe  tcwk  1.838,000,000  dol 
lars'  w;orth  of  goods  as  against  877,000,000 
dollars  in  1914,  whilst  European  neutrals 
received  414,000,000  dollars  as  compared 
with  184,000,060  dollars  in  1914,  or.  a 
total  of  2,252,000,000  as  against  1,061, 
000,000  dollars  in  1914.  The  increase  in 
exfx)rts  to  the  entire  neutral  world  is  112 
fver  cent.,  and  to  the  belligerent  countries 
of  Eurof)e  210  |K?r  cent. 

The  United  Stafes  Shipping  programme 
ir.   ns   follows :      Contracted   for   (433   ships 


of  nearly  2,000,000  tons).  ;jr5 7,000,000 ; 
"  Ready  to  be  contracted  for"  (452  ships 
of  nearly  3,000,000  tons),  ^'91,000,000; 
"  Under  negotiation"  (237  ships  of  about 
1,281.000  tons),  ;£38,8oo.ooo  ;  "Miscel- 
laneous ships  '•  (150  of  al)out  1,800,000 
tons),  ;£6o,ooo,ooo.  Apparently  in  addi 
tion  to  this  fleet  ^103.000.000  are  to  be 
expended  on  "  commandeered  "  ships,  and 
^^30,000,000  on  the  purchase  of  vessels 
other  than  those  under  construction  or  com- 
mandeered. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  value 
of  petroleum  marketed  in  the  United  States 
in  1916  was  330,899.968  dollars,  as  com 
pared  with  179,462,890  dollars  in  1915, 
an  increase  of  151,436,978  dollars,  or 
§4.38  })er  cent.  Marketed  production  of 
[)etroleum  in  1916  was  300,767,158  bar 
rels,  against  281,104,104  barrels  in  1915, 
an  increase  of  19,663,054  barrels,  or  6.99 
pt-r  cent. 

On  Wednesday  last  week,  states  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Times,  w'hen  the  utter  de- 
moralisation of  the  Russian  Exchange  had 
led  to  the  value  of  the  rouble  being  quoted 
as  low  as  6jd.  as  against  2s.  ijd.  before 
the  war,  we  drew  attention  to  the  curious 
paradox  that,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  silver,  the  actual  Russian  silver  rouble 
was  worth  2s.  7^d.  merely  as  metal.  But 
ac  even  more  curious  result  of  the  higher 
pi-ices  paid  for  (jertain  mietals  mayi  be 
note<l.  In  the  eaflier  part  of  last  century 
there  were  issues  of  platinum  rouble  in 
Russia,  the  market  price  of  platiruim,  then 
about  J[^i  per  oz.,  making  the  face  value 
of  the  coins  and  their  real  value  as  metal 
l)retty  nearly  identical.  We  were  shown 
yesterday  in  the  city  ofiice  two  of  these 
platinum  coins,  one  for  three  roubles,  with 
the  date  of  1828,  cuul  the  other  for  12 
roubles,  of  1837.  Owing  to  the  rise  in  the 
i)rice  of  platinum,  now  about  ^13  per  oz., 
these  two  coins  are  now  worth  as  metal  JP^.^ 
us.  and  ;£i8  4s.  resj>ectively,  as  compared 
with  their  original  face  values  of  about 
7s.  and  28s.  Their  value  has,  in  fact, 
risen  by  1200  yy^x  cent.,  and  we  must  add 
to  the  paradox  of  the  silver  roubte  the  still 
greater  one  of  a  platinum  rouble  (though 
not  now  in  circulatioij),  which  is  worth  over 
30s.  That  is  nearly  40  times  the  preijent 
exchange  value  of  the  rouble. 
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THE  WINDS  OF  CHANCE. 

By   REX   BEACH. 

Author  of   "The  Barrier,"    "The  Iron  Trail,"    "The  Ne'er-do-well,"    "The  Silver  Horde,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WITH    an    ostentatious   flourish,  Mr. 
"  Lucky  "    Broad   placed   a    crisp 
ten-dollar  bill  in    an    eager  palm 
Miit.sUciched  across  his  folding  table. 

"  'J^he  gentleman  wins  and  the  gambler 
oses  !''  Mr.  Broad  proclaimed  to  the 
Aorld.  "  The  eye  is  quicker  than  the  hand, 
ind  the  dealer's  moans  is  music  to  the 
t ranger's  ear."  With  practised  touch  he 
rearranged  the  three  worn  walnut  shells 
which  t:onstituted  his  stock  in  trade.  Be- 
neath one  of  them  he  deftly  concealed  a 
{x^llet  about  the  size  of  a  five-grain  allo- 
pathic pill.  It  was  the  erratic  behaviour 
'>f  this  tiny  ball,  its  mysterious  comings  and 
L^^oings,  that  had  summoned  Mr.  Broad's 
audience,  and  now  held  its  observant  inter- 
<st.  This  audience,  (:omi)Osed  of  roughl) 
dressed  men,  listened  attentively  to  the 
seductive  monologue  which  accompanied  the 
dealer's  deft  manipulations,  and  was  greatly 
entertained  thereby.  "  Three  tiny  tepees  in 
a  row  and  a  little  black  medicine-man  in- 
side." The  speaker's  voice  was  high- 
pitcher  and  it  carried  like  a  "thirty-thirty." 
"  You  see  him  walk  in,  you  open  tl^e  door, 
ind — you  double  your  money.  Awfully 
.simple!  Simpully  awful!  What?  As  I 
live  !  The  gentleman  wins  ten  more — ten 
silver-tongued  song-birds,  ten  messengers  of 
mirth — the  price  of  a  hard  day's  toil.  Take 
it,  sir,  and  may  it  make  a  better  and  a 
.-ironger  man  of  you.  Times  are  good,  and 
I  spend  my  money  free.  I  made  it  packin' 
grub  to  Linderman,  four  bits  a  pound,  but 
—easy  come,  easy  go.  Now  then,  who's 
next?  '  You've  seen  me  work.  I  couldn't 
baffle  a  sore-eyed  Siwash  with  snow- 
glasses." 

Lucky  Broad's  three-legged  table  stood 
among  some  stumps  beside  the  muddy  road- 
way which  did  service  as  the  main  street  of 
Dyea,  and  along  which  flowed  an  irregular 
tream  of  pedestrians;  incidental  to  his 
practised  manipulation  of  the  polished  wal- 
nut-shells he  maintained  an  unceasing  chat- 
ter of  the  sort  above  set  down.  Now  his 
\oice  was  loud  and  challenging,  now  it  was 
:[>ologetic,  always  it  stimulated  curiosity: 
*  )ne  moment  he  was  jubilant  and  gay,  again 
he  was  contrite  and  querulous.  Occasion- 
illv  he  burst  forth  into  plaintive  self-denun- 
iation^. 


Fixing  an  hypnotic  gaze  upon  a  bland, 
blue-eyed  bystander  who  had  just  joined  the 
charmed  circle,  he  murmured  invitingly : 
"  Better  try  your  luck,  Oiaf .  It's  Danish 
dice — three  chances  to  win  and  one  to  lose." 

The  object  oif  his  address  shook  his  head. 
■  Aye  ant  Danish,  ave  ban  Norvegen,"  said 
he. 

"  Danish  dice  or  Norwegian  poker, 
they're  both  the  same.  I'll  deal  you  a  free 
hand,  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  Fix 
your  baby  blues  on  the  little  ball,  and  watch 
me  clo.se.  Don't  let  me  deceive  you.  Now 
then,  which  hut  hides  the  grain?" 

Noting  a  half-dozen  pairs  of  eyes  upon 
him  the  Norseman  became  conscious  that  he 
was  a  centre  of  interest.  He  grinned  half- 
heartedly, and,  after,  a  brief  hesitation, 
thrust  forth  a  clunrisy  paw,  lifted  a  shell 
and  exposed  the  object  of  general  curiosity. 

"  You  guessed  it  !"  There  was  commen- 
ilation,  there  was  pleased  surprise,  in  Mr, 
Broad's  tone.  "  You  can't  fool  a  for- 
eigner, can  you,  boys  ?  My,  my  !  Ain't  it 
lucky  for  me  that  we  played  for  fun  ?  But 
you  got  to  give  me  another  chance,  Lars; 
I'll  fool  you  yet.  In  walks  the  little  pill 
once  more,  I  make  the  magic  pass,  and  you 
follow  me  attentively,  knowing  in  your 
heart  that  I'm  a  slick  'un.  Now  then, 
shoot.  Kid,  you  can't  miss  me!" 

The  onlookers  stirred  with  interest ;  with 
eager  fingers  the  artless  Norwegian  fumbled 
in  his  pocket.  At  the  last  moment,  how- 
ever, he  thought  better  of  his  impulse, 
grunted  once,  then  turned  his  back  to  the 
table  and  walked  away. 

"  Missed  him  !"  murmured  the  dealer  with 
no  display  of  feeling,  then  to  the  group 
around  him  he  announced  shamelessly : 
'*  You  got  to  lead  those  birds;  they  fly 
fast." 

One  of  Mr.  Broad's  boosters,  he  who  had 
twice  won  for  the  Norseman's  benefit,  care- 
lessly returned  his  winnings.  '*  Sure!"  he 
agreed.  "  They  got  a  head  like  a  turtle, 
them  Swedes." 

Mr.  Broad  carefully  smoothed  out  the 
two  bills  and  reverently  laid  them  to  rest 
in  his  bank-roll.  "Yes,  and  they've  got 
bonv  mouths.  You  got  to  set  your  hook  or 
it  won't  hold." 

''  Slow  pickin's,"  yawned  an  honest 
miner  with  a  pack  upon  his  back.  Attracted 
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by  the  group  at  the  table  he  had  dropped 
out  of  the  procession  in  the  street,  and  had 
paused  long  enough  to  win  a  bet  or  two. 
Now  he  straightened  himself  and  stretched 
his  arms.  "  These  Michael  Strogoffs  is  hep 
to  the  old  stuff,  Lucky.  I'm  thinking  of 
joining  the  big  rush.  They  say  this  Klon- 
dike is  some  rich. ' ' 

Inasmuch  as  there  were  no  strangers  in 
sight  at  the  moment,  the  proprietor  of  the 
deadfall  gave  up  barking;  he  daintily 
folded  and  tore  in  half  a  cigarette  paper, 
out  of  which  he  fashioned  a  thin  smoke  for 
himself.  It  was  that  well-earned  moment 
of  repose,  that  welcome  recess  from  the 
day's  toil.  Mr.  Broad  inhaled  deeply,  then 
he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  former  speaker. 

"  You've  been  thinking  again,  have  you  ?*' 
He  frowned  darkly.  With  a  note  of  warn- 
ing in  his  voice,  he  declared :  "  You  ain't 
strong  enough  for  such  heavy  work.  Kid. 
That's  why  I've  got  you  packing  hay." 

The  object  of  this  sarcasm  hitched  his 
shoulders  and  the  movement  showed  that  his 
burden  Avasjndeed  no  more  than  a  cunning 
-counterfeit,  a  bundle  of  hay  rolled  inside 
a  tarpaulin. 

"  Oh,  I  got  a  head,  and  I've  been  doing 
some  heavy  thinking  with  it,"  the  Kid  re- 
torted. **  This  here  Dawson  is  going  to  be 
a  good  town.  I'm  getting  readied  up  to 
join  the  parade." 

"Are  you  now?"  the  shell-man  mocked. 
"  I  s'pose  you  got  it  all  framed  with  the 
Canucks  to  let  you  through  ?  I  s'pose  the 
.Chief  of  Police  knows  you  and  likes  you, 
eh?  You  and  him  is  cousins,  or  some- 
thing?" 

"  Coppers  is  all  alike;  there's  always  a 
way  to  square  'em " 

"  Lay  off  that  *  squaring  '  stuff,"  cau- 
tioned a  renegade  crook,  disguised  by  a  suit 
of  mackinaws  and  a  week's  growth  of  beard 
into  the  likeness  of  a  stampeder.  "  A  thou- 
sand bucks  and  a  ton  of  grub,  that's  what 
the  sign  says,  and  that's  what  it  means. 
They  wouldn't  let  you  over  the  Line  with 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine- fif ty. " 

"  Right !"  agreed  a  third  capper.  "  It's 
a  closed  season  on  broken  stiffs.  You  can't 
monkey  with  the  Mounted  Police.  When 
they  put  over  an  edict,  it  lays  there  till  it 
fieezes.  They'll  make  you  show  your  'open- 
ers '  at  the  Boundary.  Gee  !  If  1  had  'em 
I  wouldn't  bother  to  go  '  inside.'  What's 
a  guy  want  with  more  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lars and  a  ton  of  grub,  anyhow  ?'* 

"All  the  same,  I'm  about  set  to  hit  the 
trail,"  stubbornly  maintained  the  man  with 
the  alfalfa  pack.     "  I   ain't  broke.     When 


you  boys  get  to  Dawson,  just  ask  i<x  Kid 
Bridges'  saloon  and  I'll  open  wine.  These 
wooleys  can  have  their  mines;  me  for  a 
hootch-mill  on  Main  Street." 

Lucky  addressed  his  bevy  of  boosters. 
"  Have  I  nursed  a  serpent  in  my  breast,  or 
has  the  Kid  met  a  banker's  son?  Gimme 
room,  boys.  I'm  going  to  shuffle  the  shells 
for  him,  and  let  him  double  his  money. 
Keep   your    eye  on  the    magic  pea,    Mr. 

Bridges.     Three  tiny  tepees  in  a  row " 

There  was  a  general  laugh  as  Broad  began 
to  shift  the  walnut-shells,  but  Kid  Bridges 
retorted  contemptuously : 

"  That's  the  trouble  with  all  you  wise- 
acres. You  get  a  dollar  ahead,  and  you  fall 
for  another  man's  game.  I  never  knew  a 
faro  dealer  that  wouldn't  shoot  craps.  No, 
I  haven't  met  no  banker's  son  and  I  ain't 
likely  to  in  this  place.  These  pilgrims  have 
sewed  their  money  in  their  underclothes, 
and  they  sleep  with  their  eyes  open.  Seems 
like  they'd  go  blind,  but  they  don't.  These 
ain't  rubes.  Lucky;  they're  city  folks. 
They've  seen  three-ringed  circuses  and 
three-shell  games  and  all  that  farmer  stuff. 
They've  been  *  gypped,'  and  it's  an  old 
story  to  'em." 

"  You're  dead  right,"  Broad  acknow- 
ledged. "  That's  why  it's  good.  D'you 
know  the  best  town  in  America  for  the 
shells  ?  Little  old  New  York.  If  the  cops 
would  let  me  set  up  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Wall,  I'd  own  the  Stock  Exchange  in 
a  week.  Madison  and  State  is  another  good 
stand ;  so's  Market  and  Kearney,  or  Pioneer 
Square,  down  by  the  •  totem  pole.  New 
York,  Chicago,  'Frisco,  Seattle,  they're  all 
hick  towns.  For  every  city  guy  that's  been 
stung  by  a  bee  there's  a  hundred  that  still 
thinks  honey  comes  from  a  fruit.  This  rush 
is  just  starting,  and  the  bigger  it  grows  the 
l:>etter  we'll  do.  Say,  Kid,  if  you  mush 
over  to  Tagish  with  that  load  of  timothy  on 
your  spine,  the  police  will  put  you  .on  the 
woodpile  for  the  winter." 

While  Mr.  Lucky  Broad  and  his  business 
associates  were  thus  busied  in  discussing  the 
latest  decree  of  the  North-West  Mounted 
Police,  other  townsmen  of  theirs  were  simi- 
larly engaged.  Details  of  this  pi-oclama- 
tion — the  most  arbitrary  of  any  hitherto — 
had  just  arrived  from  the  International 
Boundary,  and  had  caused  a  halt,  an  eddy, 
in  the  stream  of  gold-seekers  which  flowed 
inland  toward  the  Chilkoot  Pass.  A  human 
tide  was  setting  northward  from  the  States, 
a  tide  which  swelled  and  quickened  daily 
as  the  news  of  George  Carmack's  discovery 
spread  across  the  world,  but  at  Healy  and 
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Wilson's  log  store,  where  the  notice  above 
referred  to  had  been  posted,  the  stream 
slowed.  A  crowd  of  newcomers  from  the 
barges  and  steamers  in  the  roadstead  had 
assembled  there,  and  now  gave  voice  to 
hoarse  indignation  and  bitter  resentment. 
Late  arrivals  from  Skagway,  further  down 
the  coast,  brought  word  of  similar  scenes 
at  that  point  and  a  similar  feeling  of  dis- 
may ;  they  reported  a  similar  increase  in  the 
general  excitement,  too.  There,  as  here,  a 
tent  city  was  springing  up,  the  wooded  hills 
were  awakening  to  echoes  of  unaccustomed 
life,  a  thrill  and  a  stir  was  running  through 
the  wilderness,  and  the  odour  of  spruce  fires 
was  growing  heavier  with  every  ship  that 
came. 

Pierce  Phillips  emerged  from  the  trading 
past  and,  drawn  by  the  force  of  gravitation, 
joined  the  largest  and  the  most  excited 
group  of  Argonauts.  He  was  still  some- 
what dazed  by  his  perusal  of  that  police 
edict,  the  blow  to  his  hopes  was  still  too 
sturming,  his  disappointment  was  still  too 
keen  to  permit  of  clear  thought. 

"  A  ton  of  provisions  and  a  thousand  dol- 
lars !"  he  repeated  blankly.  Why;  that  was 
absurd,  out  of  all  possible  reason  ;  it  would 
bar  the  way  to  fully  half  this  rushing  army, 
it  would  turn  men  back  at  the  very  thres- 
hold of  the  golden  north.  Nevertheless, 
there  stood  the  notice  in  black  and  white,  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  warning  from  the 
Canadian  authorities,  evidently  designed  to 
forestall  famine  on  the  foodless  Yukon. 
From  the  loud  arguments  round  about 
him  Philfips  gathered  that  opinion  on  the 
justice  of  the  measure  was  about  evenly 
divided ;  those  fortunate  men  who  had  come 
well  provided  commended  it  heartily,  those 
less  fortunate  fellows  who  were  sailing  close- 
hauled  were  equally  noisy  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  it.  The  latter  could  see  in  this  pre- 
cautionary ruling  nothing  except  the  exercise 
of  a  tyrannical  power  aimed  at  their  ruin, 
and  in  consequence  they  voiced  threats  and 
promises  of  violence  the  which  Phillips  put 
down  as  mere  resentful  mouthings  of  no 
actual  significance.  As  for  himself,  he  had 
never  possessed  anything  like  a  thousand 
dollars  at  one  time,  therefore  the  problem 
of  acquiring  such  a  prodigious  sum  in  the 
immediate  future  presented  appalling  diffi- 
culties. He  had  come  north  to  get  rich, 
only  to  find  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  rich 
in  order  to  get  north  !  A  fine  situation, 
truly  !  A  ton  of  provisions  would  cost  at 
least  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  expense 
of  transporting  it  across  summer  swamps 
and  tundras,  then  up  and  over  that  mysteri- 


ous and  forbidding  Chilkoot  of  which  he 
liad  heard  so  much,  would  bring  the  total 
capital  required  up  to  impossible  propor- 
tions. The  prospect  was  indeed  dismaying. 
Phillips  had  been  ashore  less  than  an  hour 
but  already  he  h^id  gained  some  faint  idea  of 
the  country  that  lay  ahead  of  him ;  already 
he  had  noted  the  almost  absolute  lack  of 
transportation ;  already  he  had  learned  the 
price  of  packers,  and  as  a  result  he  found 
himself  at  an  impasse. 

One  thousand  dollars  and  two  thousand 
pounds  !  It  was  enough  to  dash  high  hopes. 
And  yet,  strangely  enough,  Phillips  was  not 
discouraged.  He  was  rather  surprised  at 
his  own  rebound  after  the  first  shock  ;  his 
reasonless  optimism  vaguely  amazed  him, 
until  in  contemplating  the  matter  he  dis- 
covered that  his  thoughts  were  running 
somewhat   after  this  fashion: 

"  They  told  me  I  couldn't  make  it;  they 
said  something  was  sure  to  happen.  Well, 
it  has.  I'm  up  against  it — hard.  Most  fel- 
lows would  quit  and  go  home,  but  I  sha'n't. 
I'm  going  to  win  out,  somehow,  for  this  is 
the  real  thing.  This  is  Life,  Adventure.  It 
will  be  wonderful  to  look  back  and  say,  *  I 
did  jt.  Nothing  stopped  me.  I  landed  at 
Dyea  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dol- 
lars, but  look  at  me  now  !'  " 

Thoughts  such  as  these  were  in  his  mind, 
and  their  resolute  nature  must  have  been  re« 
fleeted  in  his  face,  for  a  voice  aroused  hiru 
from  his  meditations. 

"  It  don't  seem  to  faze  you  much,  part- 
ner. I  s'pose  you  came  heeled?"  Phillips 
looked  up,  and  into  a  sullen,  angry  face. 

"  It  nearly  kills  me,"  he  smiled.  "  I'm 
the  worst4ieeled  man  in  the  crowd." 

''  Well,  it's  a  damned  outrage  A  ton  of 
grub  !  Why,  have  you  seen  the  trail?  Take 
a  look ;  it's  a  man-killer,  and  the  rate  is 
forty  cents  a  pound  to  Linderman.  It'll  ga 
to  fifty  now — maybe  a  dollar,  and  there 
aren't  enough  packers  to  handle  half  the 
stuff." 

"  Things  are  worse  at  Skagway,"  another 
man  volunteered.  "  1  came  up  yesterday,, 
and  they're  losing  a  hundred  head  of  horses 
a  day — bogging  'em  down  and  breaking 
their  legs.  You  can  walk  on  dead  carcasses, 
from  the  Porcupine  to  the  Summit." 

A  third  stranger,  evidently  one  of  the 
well-provided  few,  laughed  carelessly. 

'*  If  you  boys  can't  stand  the  strain,  you'd 
better  stay  where  you  are,"  said  he. 
''  Grub's  sky-high  in  Dawson,  and  mighty 
short.  I  knew  what  I  was  up  against,  so  I 
came  prepared.  Better  go  home  and  try 
it  next  summer." 
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The  first  speaker,  he  of  the  sullen  visage, 
turned   his   back,    muttering   resentfully  : 

"  Another  wise  guy  !  They  make  me 
sick.     I've  a  notion  to  go  through  anyhow." 

''  Don't  try  that,"  cautioned  the  man 
from  Skagway.  "  If  you  got  past  the  police 
they'd  follow  you  to  hell  but  what  they'd 
bring  you  back.  They  ain't  like  our  police." 

Still  meditating  his  plight  Pierce  Phillips 
edged  out  of  the  crowd  and  walked  slowly 
down  the  street.  It  was  not  a  street  at  all, 
except  by  courtesy,  for  it  was  no  more  than 
an  open  waterfront  faced  by  a  few  log 
buildings  and  a  meandering  line  of  new 
white  tents.  Tents  were  going  up  every- 
where, and  all  of  them  bore  painful  evi- 
dence of  their  newness.  So  did  the  clothes 
of  their  owners,  for  that  matter — men's  gar- 
ments still  bore  their  price-tags.  The  beach 
was  crowded  with  piles  of  merchandise  over 
which  there  was  much  wrangling,  barges 
plying  regularly  back  and  forth  from  the 
anchored  ships  added  hourly  to  the  con- 
fusion. As  outfits  were  dumped  upon  the 
sand  their  owners  assembled  them  and  bore 
them  away  to  their  temporary  camp  sites. 
In  this  occupation  every  man  faced  his  own 
responsibilities  single-handed,  for  there 
were  neither  drays  nor  carts  nor  vehicles  of 
any  sort. 

As  Phillips  looked  on  at  the  disorder 
along  the  water's  edge,  as  he  stared  up  the 
fir-flanked  Dyea  valley  whither  a  steady 
stream  of  traffic  flowed,  he  began  to  feel  a 
fretful  eagerness  to  join  in  it,  to  be  up  and 
going.  'Way  yonder  through  those  hills 
towered  the  Chilkoot,  and  beyond  that  was 
the  mighty  river  rushing  toward  Dawson 
City,  toward  Life  and  Adventure  for  that 
was  what  the  gold-fields  signified  to  Phil- 
lips. Yes,  Life  !  Adventure  !  He  had  set 
out  to  seek  them,  to  taste  the  flavour  of  the 
world,  and  there  it  lay — his  world  at  least — •* 
just  out  Qf  reach.  A  fierce  impatience,  a 
hot  resentment  at  that  senseless  restriction 
which  chained  him  in  his  tracks  ran  through 
the  boy.  What  right  had  anyone  to  stop 
him  here  at  the  very  door,  when  just  inside 
great  things  were  happening?  Past  that 
white  and  purple  barrier  which  he  could  see 
against  the  sky  a  new  land  lay,  a  radiant 
land  of  promise,  of  mystery  and  of  fascina- 
tion. Pierce  vowed  that  he  would  not,  could 
not,  wait.  Fortunes  would  reward  the  first 
arrivals;  how  then  could  he  permit  these 
other  men  to  precede  him  ?  The  world  was 
a  good  place — it  would  not  let  a  person 
starve. 

To  the  young  and  the  foot-free  Adventure 
lurks  just  over  the  hill ;    Life  opens  from 


the  crest  of  the  very  next  divide.  It  matters 
not  that  we  never  quite  come  up  with  either, 
that  we  never  quite  attain  the  summit  whence 
our  promises  are  realised ;  the  ever-present 
expectation,  the  eager  straining  forward,  is 
the  very  breath  of  youth.  It  was  that  breath 
which  Phillips  now  felt  in  his  nostrils.  It 
was  pungent,  ft  was  salty. 

He  noted  a  group  of  people,  gathered 
about  some  centre  of  attraction  whence 
issued  a  high-pitched  intonation : 

"■  Oh,  look  at  the  cute  little  pea  !  Klondike 
croquet,  the  packer's  pastime.  Who'll  risk 
a  dollar  to  win  a  dollar?  It's  a  healthy 
sport.  It's  good  for  young  and  old — a 
cheeild  can  understand  it.  Three  Eskimo 
igloos  and  an  educated  pill  1" 

''  A  shell  game  !"  Pierce  Phillips  halted 
in  his  tracks  and  stared  incredulously,  then 
he  smiled.  "  A  shell  game,  rurming  wide 
open  on  the  main  street  of  the  town  ! ' '  This 
ivas  the  frontier,  the  very  edge  of  things. 
With  an  odd  sense  of  unreality  he  felt  the 
world  turn  back  ten  years.  He  had  seen 
shell  games  at  circuses  and  fair  grounds 
when  he  was  much  younger,  but  he  supposed 
they  had  long  since  been  abandoned  in 
favour  of  more  ingenious  and  less  discredit- 
able methods  of  robbery.  Evidently,  how- 
ever, there  were  some  gulls  left,  for  this  de- 
vice appeared  to  be  well  patronised.  Still 
doubting  the  evidence  of  his  ears,  he  joined 
the  group. 

J''  The  gentleman  wins  and  the  gambler 
loses  !"  droned  the  dealer,  as  he  paid  a  bet. 
"  Now,  then,  we're  ofi^  for  another  journey. 
Who'll  ride  with  me  this  time?" 

Phillips  was  amazed  that  anyone  could 
l)e  so  simple-minded  as  to  squander  his 
money  upon  such  a  notoriously  unprofitable 
form  of  entertainment.  Nevertheless,  men 
were  playing,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  sus- 
pect that  the  persons  whom  the  dealer  occa- 
sionally paid  were  his  confederates. 

The  operator  maintained  an  incessant 
monologue.  At  the  moment  of  Pierce's  ar- 
rival he  was  directing  it  at  an  ox-eyed  in- 
dividual, evidently  selected  to  be  the  next 
victim.  The  fellow  was  stupid,  neverthe- 
less he  exercised  some  caution  at  first.  He 
won  a  few  dollars,  then  he  lost  a  few,  but 
alas  !  the  gambling  fever  mounted  in  him 
and  greed  finally  overcame  his  hesitation. 
With  an  eager  gesture  h)e  chose  a  shell  and 
Phillips  felt  a  glow  of  satisfaction  at  the 
realisation  that  the  man  had  once  more 
guessed  aright.  Drawing  forth  a  wallet, 
the  fellow  laid  it  on  the  table. 

''  I'll  l)et  the  lump,"  he  cried. 
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The  dealer  hesitated.  "  How  rauch^  you 
got  in  that  alligator  valise?'' 

•  Two  hundred  dollars." 

'j'wo  hundred  'berries  on  one  'bush  !" 
The  proprietor  of  the  game  was  incredulous. 
*'  Bovi;,  he  aims  to  leive  me  cleaner  than  a 
snow-bird."  Seizing  the  walnut-shell  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  forefinger,  he  turned  it 
over,  but  instead  of  exposing  the  elusive 
pellet  he  managed,  by  an  almost  impercep- 
tible forward  movement,  to  roll  it  out  from 
under  its  hiding  place  and  to  conceal  it  be- 
tween his  third  and  fourth  fingers.  The 
stranger  was  surprised,  dumbfounded  at 
sight  of  the  empty  shell.  He  looked  on 
open-moul hed  while  his  wallet  was  looted 
of  its  contents. 

•  Every  now  and  then  I  win  a  little  one," 
.  It:  gambler  announced,  as  he  politely  re 
turned  the  bill-case  to  its  owner.  He  lifted 
another  shell,  and  by  some  sleight-of-hand 
managi^d  to  replace  the  pellet  u}X)n  the 
table,  then  gravely  flipped  a  five-dollar  gold 
piece  to  one  of  his  boosters. 

Phillips's  eyes  were  quick ;  from  where 
he  stood  he  had  detected  the  manoeuvre,  and 
it  left  him  hot  with  indignation.  He  felt 
impelled  to  tell  the  victim  how  he  had  fjeen 
robbed,  but  thought  better  of  the  impulse 
and  assured  himself  that  this  was  none  of 
his  affair.  For  perhaps  ten  minutes  he 
looked  on  while  the  sheep-shearing  pro- 
ceeded . 

After  a  time  there  came  a  lull,  and  the 
dealer  raised  his  voice  to  entice  new  patrons. 
Meanw^hile,  he  paused  to  roll  a  cigarette  the 
size  of  a  wheat  straw.  While  thus  engaged 
there  sounded  the  hoarse  blast  of  a  steamer's 
whistle  in  the  offing,  and  he  turned  his  head. 
Profiting  by  this  instant  of  inattention  a 
hand  reached  across  the  table  and  lifted  one 
of  the  walnut-shells.  There  was  nothing 
under  it. 

■  Five  bucks  on  this  one  I"  A  soiled  bill 
^\  as  placed  beside  one  of  the  two  remaining 
shells,  the  empty  one. 

Thus  far  Phillips  had  followed  the  pea 
inerringly,  therefore'he  was  amazed  at  the 
new  bettor's  mistake. 

The  dealer  turned  back  to  his  layout  and 
winked  at  the  bystanders,  saying,  "  BTother, 
I'll  bet  you  ten  more  that  you've  made  a  bad 
bet."  His  ofl^er  was  acaepted.  Simul- 
taneously Phillips  was  seized  with  an  in- 
tense desire  to  beat  this  sharper  at  his  own 
game;  impulsively  he  laid  a  protecting  palm 
over  the  shell  beneath  which  he  -knew  the 
little  sphere  to  lie.' 

''  I'll  pick  this  .one,"  he  heard  himself 


•  Better  let  me  deal  you  a  new  hand," 
the  gambler  suggested. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  a  man  at  Phil- 
lips's shoulder  broke  in.  "  Hang  on  to  that 
shell,  Kid.  You're  right,  and  I'm  going 
down  for  the  size  of  his  bankroll."  The 
.speaker  was  evidently  a  miner,  for  he  car- 
ried a  bulky  pack  upon  his  shoulders.  He 
placed  a  heavy  palm  over  the  back  of  Phil- 
lips's hand,  then  extracted  from  the  depths 
of  his  overalls  a  fat  roll  of  paper  money. 

The  size  of  this  wager  together  with  the 
determination  of  its  owner  appeared  briefly 
to  nonplus  the  dealer.  He  voiced  a  pro 
test,  but  the  miner  forcibly  overbore  it : 

''  Sav,  I  eat  up  this  shell  stuff,"  he  de- 
clared. "  It's  my  meat,  and  I've  trimmed 
ever)'  tinhorn  that  ever  came  to  my  town. 
There's  three  hundred  dollars  ;  you  cover  it, 
ind  you  cover  this  boy's  bet,  too."  The 
fellow  winked  reassuringly  at  Phillips. 
"You  heard  him  say  the  sky  was  his  limit, 
didn't  you?  Well/let^s  see  how  high  the 
sky  is  in  these  parts  !" 

There  was  a  movement  on  the  part  of 
someone  in  the  crowd,  whereupon  the 
speaker  cried  warningly  :  "  Boosters,  stand 
back  :  Don't  try  to  give  us  the  elbow,  or 
['11  close  this  game  up!"  To  Pieroe  he 
murmured  confidentially :  "  We've  got  him 
right;  don't  let  anybody  edge  you  out." 
He  put  more  weight  upon  Phillips's  hand 
and  forced  the  young  man  closer  to  the 
table. 

Pierce  had  no  intention  of  surrendering 
his  place,  and  now  the  satisfaction  of  trium- 
phing over  these  crooks  excited  him.  He 
continued  to  cover  the  walnut  shell  while 
with  his  free  hand  he  drew  his  own  money 
from  his  i)ocket.  He  saw  that  the  owner  of 
the  game  was  suffering  extreme  discomfort 
dt  this  checkmate,  and  he  enjoyed  the  situa- 
tion.        ^ 

"  I  watched  you  trim  that  farmer  a  few 
minutes  ago,"  Phillips's  companion 
chuckled.  "  Now,  I'm  going  to  make  you 
put  up  or  shut  up.  There's  my  three  hun- 
dred ;  I  can  use  it  when  it  grows  to  six." 

"How  much  are  you  betting?"  the 
dealer  inquired  of  Phillips. 

Pierce  had  intended  merely  to  risk  a  dol- 
lar or  two,  but  now  there  came  to  him  a 
thrilling  thought.  That  notice  at  Healy  and 
Wilson's  store  flashed  into  his  mind.  *'  One 
thousand  dollars  and  a  ton  of  food,"  the 
sign  had  read.  Well,  why  not  bet  and  bet 
heavy?'  he  asked  himself.  Here  was  a 
chance  to  double  his  scanty  capital  at  the 
expense  of  a  rogue.  To  beat  a  barefaced 
cheater  at  his  own  game  surely  could  not  be 
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consideied  cheating;  in  this  instance  it  was 
mere  retribution. 

He  had  no  time  to  anaylse  the  right  or 
'the  wrong  of  his  reasoning — at  best  the 
question  would  bear  debate.  Granting  that 
it  wasn't  exactly  honest,  what  did  such  nice 
considerations  weigh  when  balanced  against 
the  stern  necessities  of  this  hour  ?  A  stran- 
ger endeavoured  to  shove  him  away  from 
the  table,  and  this  clinched  his  decision. 
He'd  make  them  play  fair.  With  a  sweep 
of  his  free  arm,  Phillips  sent  the  fellow 
staggering  back,  and  then  placed  his  entire 
roll  of  bills  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
dealer. 

*'  There's  mine,"  he  said  shortly.  "  One 
hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars.  1  don't 
have  to  count  it,  for  I  know  it  by  heart." 

'-Business  appears  to  be  picking  up," 
murmured  the  proprietor  of  the  game. 

Phillips's  neighbour  continued  to  hold  the 
boy's  hand  in  a  vice-like  grip.  Now  he 
leaned  forward,  saying: 

' '  Look  here  !  Are  you  going  to  cover  our 
coin  or  ani  I  going  to  smoke  yoii  up?" 

*'  The  groans  of  the  gambler  is  sweet 
music  to  their  ears  !"  The  dealer  shrugged 
reluctantly,  and  counted  out  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  dollars,  which  he  separated 
into  two  piles. 

A  certain  shame  at  his  action  swept  over 
Phillips  when  he  felt  his  companion's  grasp 
relax  and  heard  him  say  :  "  Turn  her  over, 
Kid." 

This  was  diamond  cut  diamond,  of 
course,  nevertheless  it  was  a  low  down  trick, 
and — — 

Pierce  Phillips  started,  he  examined  the 
interior  of  the  walnut  shell  in  bewilderment, 
for  he  had  lifted  it  only  to  find  it  quite 
empty. 

"  Every  now  and  then  I  win  a  little  one," 
the  dealer  intoned,  gravely  pocketing  his 
winnings.  "  It  only  goes  to  show  you  that 
the  hand " 

''  Damnation  !"  exploded*  the'  man  at 
Phillips's  side.  "  Trimmed  for  three  hun- 
dred, or  I'm  a  goat !" 

As  Pierce  walked  away,  someone  fell  into 
step  with  him  ;  it  was  the  sullen,  black- 
browed  individual  he  had  seen  at  the  trad- 
ing-post. 

"'  So  they  took  you  for  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  ^h  ?  You  must  be  rolling  in 
coin,"  the  man  observed. 

Even  yet  Pierce  was  more  than  a  little 
dazed.  *'  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "  I  was 
sure  I  had  the  right  shell." 

''  Why,  of  course  you  had  the  right  one." 
The  stranger  laughed  shortly.  "  They  laid 
it  up  for  you  on  purpose,  then  Kid  Bridges  ' 
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worked  a  shift  when  he  held  your  hand., 
You  can't  beat  'em." 

Pierce  halted.  ''Was  he — was  that  fel- 
low, with  the  pack,  a  booster?" 

Certainly.  They're  all  boosters.  The 
Kid  carries  enough  hay  on  his  back  to  feed 
a  team.  It's  his  bed.  I've  been  here  a 
week  and  I  know  'em."  The  speaker  stared 
in  surprise  at  Phillips,  who  had  broken  into 
a  hearty  laugh.  "  Look  here  !  A  little  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  must  be  chicken-feed 
to  you.  If  you've  got  any  more  to  toss 
away,  toss  it  in  my  direction." 

"  That's  what  makes  it  so  funny.  You 
see,  I  haven't  any  more.  That  was  my  last 
dollar.  Well,  it  serves  me  right.  Now  I 
can  start  from  scratch  and  win  on  my  own 
speed. ' ' 

The  dark-browed  man  studied  Phillips 
curiously.  "  You're  certainly  game,"  he 
announced.  "  I  s'pose  now  you'll  be  wanting 
to  sell  some  of  your  outfit.  That's  why  I've 
been  hanging  around  that  game.  I've  picked 
up  quite  a  bit  of  stuff  that  Way,  but  I'm  still 
short  of  a  few  things,  and  I'll  buy " 

"  I  haven't  a  pound  of  grub.     I  came  up  , 
second-class."  WA 

"  Hunh  !    Then  you'll  go  back  steerage.  ^^| 

"Oh,    no,    I    won't!     I'm   going  on    to^ 
Dawson."    There  was  a  momentary  silence. 
You  say  you've  been  here  a  week?    Put  m< 
up  for  the  night — until  I  get  a  job.     Wi 
>ou?" 

The  black-eyed  man  hesitated,    then  h 
grinned.    "  You've  got  your  nerve,  but — Vm 
blamed  if  I  don't  like  it,"  said  he.     "  M 
brother  Jim  is  cooking  supper  now.     Su 
pose  we  go  over  to  the  tent  and  ask  him." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HE    head   waters  of   the 
spring   from   a   giant's 
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Three  miles 
the  valley  bottom 
flinty  field  strewn 
in    ages    past    have 


Dyea   Rivi 

punch-bowl. 

above     timl:)er      lin« 

widens     out     into     a 

with    boulders    which 

lost    their    footing  on 


the  steep  hills  forming  the  sides  of  the 
cup.  Between  these  boulders  a  thin  carpet 
of  moss  is  spread,  but  the  slopes  themselves 
are  quite  naked;  they  are  seamed  and 
cracked  and  w-eather-beaten,  their  surfaces 
are  split  and  shattered  from  the  play  of  the 
elements.  High  up  toward  the  crest  of  one 
of  them  rides  a  glacier — a  pallid,  weeping 
sentinel  which  stands  guard  for  the  great 
ice-caps  |)eyond.  Winter  snows,  summer 
fogs  and  rains  have  washed  the  hillsides 
clean,  they  are  leached  out,  and  they  pre- 
sent a  lifeless,  forbidding  front  to  travel- 
lers. In  many  places  the  granite  fragments 
which  still  encumber  them  lie  oiled  one  above 
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another  in  such  titanic  diaos.  as  to  discourage 
man's  puny  efforts  to  climb  over  them. 
Nevertheless,  men  have  done  so,  and  by  the 
thousands,  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  On 
this  particular  morning  an  unending  proces- 
sion of  human  beings  was  straining  up  and 
over  and  through  the  confusion.  They 
lifted  themselves  by  foot  and  by  hand ; 
where  the  slope  was  steepest  they  crept  on 
all-fours.  They  formed  an  unbroken, 
thread-like  stream,  extending  from  timber- 
line  to  crest,  each  individual  being  dwarfed 
to  microscopic  proportions  by  the  size  of  his 
surroundings.  They  flowed  across  the  floor 
of  the  valley,  then  slowly,  very  slowly,  they 
flowed  up  its  almost  perpendicular  wall. 
Now  they  were  lost  to  sight,  again  they  re- 
appeared clambering  over  glacier  scars  or 
toiling  up  steep,  rocky  slides;  finally  tliey 
emerged  away  up  under  the  arch  of  the  sky. 
Looking  down  from  the  roof  of  the  Pass 
itself,  the  scene  was  doubly  impressive,  for 
the  wooded  valley  lay  outstretched  clear  to 
the  sea,  and  out  of  it  came  that  long,  wa^'er- 
ing  line  of  ants.  They  did  indeed  appear 
to  be  ants,  those  men,  as  they  dragged  them- 
selves across  the  meadow  and  up  the  ascent ; 
they  resembled  nothing  more  than  a  file  of 
those  industrious  insects  creeping  across  the 
bottom  and  up  the  sides  of  a  bathtub,  and 
the  likeness  was  lx)rne  out  by  the  fact  that 
all  carried  burdens.  That  was  in  truth  the 
marvel  of  the. scene,  for  every  man  on  the 
•Chilkoot  was  bent  beneath  a  back-breaking 
load. 

Three  miles  down  the  gulch,  where  the 
upward  march  of  the  forests  had  been 
halted,  there  among  scattered  outposts  of 
scrubby  spruce  and  wind-twisted  willow, 
stood  a  village,  a  sprawling,  formless  aggre- 
gation of  flimsy  tents  and  green  logs,  known 
as  Sheep  Camp.  Although  it  was  a  tem- 
porary, makeshift  town,  already  it  bulked 
big  in  the  minds  of  men  from  Maine  to 
California,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf,  for  it  was  the  last  outpost  of  civili- 
sation-, and  beyond  it  lay  a  land  of  mystery. 
Sheep  Camp  had  become  famous  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  linked  with  the  name 
of  that  of  Via  Dolorosa,  that  summit  of 
despair,  the  Chilkoot.  Already  it  had  come 
to  stand  for  the  weak  man's  ultimate  mile 
post,  the  end  of  many  journeys. 

The  approach  from  the  sea  was  easy,  if 
twelve  miles  of  boulder  and  bog,  of  swamp 
and  nigger  head,  of  root  and  stump,  can  be 
called  easy  under  the  best  of  circumstances  ; 
but  easy  it  was  as  compared  with  what  lay 
beyond  and  above  it.  Nevertheless,  manv 
Argonauts  had  never  penetrated  even  thus 


far,  and  of  those  who  had,  a  considerable 
proportion  had  turned  back  at  th^  giant  pit 
three  miles  above.  One  look  at  the  tower- 
ing barrier  had  been  enough  for  them.  The 
Chilkoot  was  more  than  a  momitain,  more 
than  an  obstacle  of  Nature — it  was  a  Pre- 
sence, a  tremendous  and  a  terrifying  Per- 
sonality which  overshadowed  the  minds  of 
men  and  cxDuld  neitj^r  be  ignored  at  the 
time  nor  forgotten  later.  No  wonder  then 
that  Sheep  Camp,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
C^hilkoot,  represented  a  sort  of  a/jid  test ;  no 
wonder  that  those  who  had  moved  their  out- 
fits thus  far  were  of  the  breed  the  North- 
land loves — the  stout  of  heart  and  of  body. 

Provisions  were  cached  at  frequent  inter- 
vals all  the  way  up  from  the  sea,  but  in  the 
()|3en  meadow  beneath  the  thousand-foot 
wall,  an  immense  supply  depot  had  sprung 
up.  This  pocket  in  the  hills  had  become 
an  open-air  commissary,  stocked  with  every 
sort  of  provender  and  gear.  There  were 
acres  of  sacks  and  bundles,  of  boxes  and 
bales,  of  lumber  and  hardware,  and  perish - 
alile  stuffs,  and  all  day  long  men  came  and 
went  in  relays.  One  relay  staggered  up  and 
out  of  the  canyon  and  dropped  its  packs, 
another  picked  up  the  bundles  and  ascended 
skyward.  Pound  by  pound,  ton  by  ton,  this 
\ast  equipment  of  supplies  went  forward, 
but  slowly,  oh,  so  slowly  !  And  at  sucb 
effort  !  It  was  indeed  fit  work  for  ants,  for 
it  arrived  nowhere  and  it  never  ended.  Ant- 
like,  these  burden-bearers  possessed  but  one 
idea,  to  fetch  and  to  carry;  they  travelled 
hack  and  forth  along  the  trail  until  they 
wore  it  into  a  bottomless  bog,  until  every 
r(x:k,  every  tree,  every  landmark  along  it 
l)ecame  hatefully  familiar  and  their  eyes 
grew  sick  from  seeing  them. 

The  character  of  their  labour  and  its 
monotony,  even  in  this  short  time,  had 
changed  the  men's  characters — they  had  be- 
come pack  animals,  and  they  deix>rted  them- 
selves as  such.  All  labour-saving  devices, 
all  mechanical  aids,  all  short-cuts  to  com- 
tort  and  to  accomplishment,  had  been  left 
•l)ehind ;  here  was  the  wilderness,  primitive, 
hostile,  merciless.  Every  foot  they  moved, 
every  ounce  they  carried,  was  at  the  cost  of 
muscular  exertion.  It  was  only  natural  that 
rhey  should  take  on  the  colour  of  their  sur- 
roundings. 

Money  lost  its  value  a  mile,  above  Sheep 
Camp,  and  became  a  thing  of  weight,  a 
thing  to  carry.  The  standard  of  value  was 
the  pound,  and  men  thought  in  hundred- 
weights or  in  tons.  Yet  there  was  no  relief, 
no  respite,  for  famine  stalked  in  the  Yukon 
and  the  North-West  Mounted  were  on  guards 
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hence  these  unfortunates  were  chained  10 
their  gn?b-piles  as  galley-slaves  arc 
shackled  to  their  benches. 

Toe  to  heel,  like  peons  rising  from  the 
bowels  of  a  mine,  they  bent  their  backs  and 
strained  up  that  riven  rock  wall.  Blas- 
I)hemy  and  pain,  high  hopes  and  black  de- 
spair, hearts  overtaxed  and  eyes  blind  with 
fatigue,  that  was  \\hi\  the  Chilkoot  stood 
for.  Permeating  the  entire  a'tmosphere  of 
the  place,  so  that  even  the  dullest  could  feel 
it,  was  a  feverish  haste,  an  apprehensive  de- 
mand for  speed,  more  speed,  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  pressing  thousands  coming  on  behind. 

Pierce  Phillips  breasted  the  last  rise  of 
the  summit,  slipped  his  packstraps,  and 
flung  himself  full  length  upon  the  ground. 
His  lungs  felt  as  if  they  were  bursting-,  the 
blood  surged  through  his  veins  until  he 
rocked,  his  body  streamed  with  sweat,  and 
his  legs  were  as  heavy  as  if  moulded  "from 
solid  iron.  He  was  pumped  out,  winded, 
nevertheless  he  felt  his  strength  return  with 
magic  swiftness,  for  he  possessed  that  mar- 
vellous recuperative  power  of  youth,  and. 
like  some  fabled  warrior,  new  strength 
flowed  into  him  from  the  earth.  Round 
about  him  other  men  were  sprawled ;  some 
lay  like  corpses,  others  were  propped 
against  their  packs,  a  few  stirred  and  sighed 
like  the  sorely  wounded  after  a  charge. 
Those  who  had  lain  longest  rose,  took  up 
their  burdens,  and  went  groaning  over  the 
skyline  and  out  of  sight.  Every  moment 
new  faces,  purple  with  effort  or  white  with 
exhaustion,  rose  out  of  the  depths — all  were 
bitten  deep  with  lines  of  physical  suffering. 
On  buckled  knees  their  owners  lurched  for- 
ward to  find  resting-places,  in  their  eyes 
burned  a  sullen  rage,  in  their  mouths  were 
foul  curses  at  this  devil's  stairway.  There 
were  striplings  and  greybeards  in  the  crowd, 
strong  men  and  weak  men,  but  here  at  the 
Summit  all  were  alike  in  one  particular — 
they  lacked  breath  for  anything  except 
oaths.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  valley  beneath, 
was  another  great  depot  of  provision  piles. 

Near  where  Phillips  had  thrown  himself 
down  there  was  one  man  whose  bearing  was 
in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  others.  He 
sat  astride  a  bulging  canvas  bag  in  a  leather 
harness,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
mark  of  a  tump-line  showed  beneath  his 
cap  he  betrayed  no  signs  of  fatigue.  He 
was  not  at  all  exhausted,  and  from  the  in- 
terest he  displayed  it  seemed  that  he  had 
chosen  this  spot  as  a  vantage-point  from 
which  to  study  the  upcoming  file  rather  than 
as  a  place  in  which  to  rest.  This  he  did 
with  a  quick,  appreciative  eye  and  with  a 
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genial  smile.  In  face,  in  dress,  in  mann 
he  was  different.  For  one  thing,  he  was  of 
foreign  birth,  and  yet  he  appeared  to  b: 
more  a  piece  of  the  country  than  any  man 
Pierce  had  seen.  His  clothes  were  of  a 
pattern  common  among  the  native  packers, 
but  he  wore  them  with  a  free,  unconscious 
grace  all  of  his  own.  From  the  peak  of 
his  Canadian  toque  there  'depended  a  tassel 
which  bobbed  when  he .  talked ;  his  boots 
were  of  Indian  make,  and  they  were  soft 
and  light  and  waterproof ;  a  sash  of  several 
colours  was  knotted  about  his  waist.  But 
it  was  not  alone  his  dress  which  challenged 
the  eye — there  was  something  in  this  fellow's 
easy,  open  bearing  which  arrested  attention. 
His  dark  skin  had  been  deepened  by  wind 
burn,  his  well-set,  well -shaped  head  bore  a 
countenance  both  eager  and  intelligent,  a 
countenance  that  fairly  glowed  with  confi- 
dence and  good  humour. 

Oddly  enough  he  sang  as  he  sat  upon  h\^ 
pack.     High  up  on  this  hillside,  amid  bias 
,phemous  complaints,    he    hummed    a    p"" 
little  song : 

"  Chante,  rossignol,  chantel 

Toi  qui  a  le  coeur  gai ! 

Tu  as  le  coeur  a  rire 
^  Mai  fl  'ai-t-a   pleurer.'' 

ran  his  chanson. 

Phillips  had  seen  the  fellow  several  times 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  first  encoun 
ter  had  been  sufficiently  unusual  to  impress 
themselves  upon  his  mind .     Pierce  had  been 
resting  here,    at  this  very   spot,    when  the 
Canuck  had  come  up  into  sight  bearing   a 
hundred-pound  pack  without  apparent    ef- 
fort.    Two  flour  sacks  upon  a  man's  back 
was  a  rare  sight  on  the  roof  of  the  Chilkoot. 
There  were  not  many  who  could  master  that 
sloi:>e  with  more  than  one,  but  this  fellow 
had  borne  has  burden   without   apparent  ef 
fort  and,  what  was  even  more  remarkabh 
what  had  caused  Pierce  Phillips  to  open  his 
eyes  in  genuine  astonishment,  was  the  fact 
that  the  man  climl-)ed   with  a  pipe  in  his 
teeth  and  smoked  it  with  relish.     On  that 
occasion  the  Frenchman  had  not  stopped  at 
the  crest  to  breathe,  but  had  merely  paused 
long  enough  to  admire  the  scene  outspread 
beneath  him,   then  he  had  swung  onward. 
Of  all  the  sights  young  Phillips  had  beheh 
in  this  new  land,  the  vision  of  that  huge 
unhurried  Canadian  smoking  had  impressed 
him  deepest.      It   had    awakened    his  keen 
envy,  tod,  for  Pierce  was  beginning  to  glor 
in  his  own  strength.     A  few  days  later  the 
had   rested   near  each   other  on   the  Lon; 
Lake    portage.       That     is,    Phillips    hau 
rested ;  the   Canadian,  it    seemed,   had     a 
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habit  of  pausing  when  and  where  the  fancy 
struck  him.  His  reason  for  stopping  there 
had  been  the  antics  of  a  peculiar!/  fearless 
and  impertinent  "camp-robber.''  'With 
a  crust  of  bread  he  had  tolled  the  bird  al- 
most within  his  reach,  and  was  accepting  its 
scolding  with  intense  amusement.  Having 
both  teased  and  made  friends  with  the 
creature,    he  finally   gave  it   the  crust   and 

sumed  his  journey. 

rhis  was  a  land  where  brawn  was  glori- 
fied ;  the  tales  told  oftenest  around  the 
stoves  at  Sheep  Camp  had  to  do  with  feats 
of  strength  or  endurance ;  they  were  stories 
of  mighty  men  and  mighty  packs,  of  long 
marches  and  of  grim  staying  powers.  Al- 
ready the  names  of  certain  '*  old-timers  " 
like  Dinsmore,  and  McDonald,  and  Peter- 
son and  Stick  Jim  had  become  famous  be- 
cause of  some  conspicuous  exploit.  Dins- 
more,  according  to  the  legend,  had  once 
lugged  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  to  the 
Summit;  McDonald  had  bent  a  horseshoe 
in  his  hands ;  Peterson  had  lifted  the  stem- 
piece  out  of  a  poling  boat  lodged  in  the 
rocks  below  White  Horse;  Stick  Jim  had 
run  down  a  moose  and  killed  it  with  his 
knife. 

From  what  Phillips  had  seen  of  this 
French-Canadian,  it  was  plain  that  he,  too, 
was  an  "old-timer,"  one  of  that  Jovian 
band  of  supermen  who  had  dared  the  dark 
interior  and  robbed  the  bars  of  Forty  Mile 
in  the  dark  days  before  the  Eldorado  dis- 
covery. Since  this  was  their  first  oppor- 
tunity of  exchanging  speech.  Phillips  ven- 
tured to  address  the  man.  * 

''  I  thought  I  had  a  load  this  morning, 
but  I'd  hate  to  swap  packs  with  you,"  he 
said. 

The  Frenchman  flashed  him  a  smile  which 
exposed  a  row  of  teeth,  snow-white  against 
his  tan. 

'■  Ho  !  You're  stronger  as  me.  I  see  you 
plenty  tams  biffore." 

This  was  indeed  agreeable  praise,  and 
Pierce  showed  his  pleasure.  "  Oh,  no  !"  he 
modestly  protested.  *'  I'm  just  getting 
broken  in." 

"Look  out  you  don'  broke  your  back," 
warned  the  other.  *'  Dis  Chilkoot  she's  bad 
biznesse.  She's  keel  on  a  lot  of  dese  sof 
fellers.  Dey  get  seeck  in  de  back.  You 
hear  'bout  it?" 

*''  Spinal  meningitis.  It's  partly  from 
exposure." 

*' Dat's  him!  Don'  never  carry  too 
much;  don'  be  in  soch  hurry." 

P'hillips  laughed  at  this  caution.  "  Why, 
we  have  to  hurry,"  said  he.     "  New  people 


are  coming  all  the  time  and  they'll  beat  us 
in  if  we  don't  look  out." 

His  comrade  shrugged.  "  Mebbe  so;  but 
s'posin'  dey  do.  •  Wat's  de  h'odds?  She's 
beeg  countree;   dere's  plenty  claims." 

''Are  there,  really?"  Phillips's  eyes 
brightened.  ''  You're  an,old-timer — you've 
l^een  '  inside.'  Do  you  mean  there's  plenty 
of  gold  for  all  of  us?" 

"  Dere  ain't  'nuff  gold  in  all  de  worl'  for 
some  i)eople." 

"  I  mean  is  Dawson  as  rich  as  they  say 
it  is?" 

"  Um— m!     I  don'  know." 

"  Didn't  you  get  it  on  the  strike?" 

"  I  hear  'bout  'im,  but  I'm  t'inkin'  'bout 
oder  t'ings." 

Phillips  regarded  the  speaker  curiously. 
'*  That's  funnv.  What  business  are  you 
in?" 

"My  biznesse?  Jus' livin'."  The  Cana- 
dian's eyes  twinkled.  "  You  don'  savvy, 
eh?  Wal,  dat's  biccause  you're  lak  dese 
oder  feller — you're  in  beeg  hurry  to  be 
reech.  Me — ^ — ?"  He  shrugged  his  brawny 
shoulders  and  smiled  cheerily.  "  I  got 
plenty  tam.  I'm  loafer.  I  enjoy  my- 
se'f " 

"  So  do  i.  For  that  matter,  I'm  enjoying 
myself  now.  I  think  this  is  all  perfectly 
corking,  and  I'm  having  the  time  of  my 
young  life.  Why,  just;  think,  over  there," 
Pierce  waved  his  hand  toward  the  north- 
ward panorama  of  white  peaks  and  purple 
valleys,  "everything  is  unknown!"  His 
face  lit  up  with  some  restless  desire  which 
the  Frenchman  appeared  to  understand,  for 
he  nodded  seriously.  "  Sometimes  it 
scares  me  a  little." 

"  W'at  you  scare'  "bout,  you?" 

"  Myself,  I  suppose.  Sometimes  I'm 
afraid  I  haven't  the  stuff  in  me  to  last." 

"  Dat's  good  sign."  The  speaker  slipped 
his  arms  into  his  pack-harness  and  adjusted 
the  tump-line  of  his  forehead,  preparatory 
to  rising.  "  You  goin'  mak'  good  '  sour- 
dough," lak  me.  You  goin'  love  de  woods 
and  de  hills  w'en  you  know  'em.  I  can 
tell.  Wal,  I  see  you  bimeby  at  W'ite 
'Orse." 

''  White  Horse?  Is  that  where  you're 
going?" 

"Yes.  I'm  batteau  man;  I'm  goin'  be 
pilot." 

"  Isn't  that  pretty  dangerous  work?  They 
say  those  rapids  are  awful." 

'*  Sure !  Everybody  scare'  to  try  'im. 
W'en  I  came  up  dey  pay  me  fifty  dollar 
for   tak'   one  boat  t'rough.      By   gosh  !      I 
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never  mak'  so  much  money — ^t'ree  hondred 
dollar  a  day.  Tm  reech  man  now.  You 
lak  get  reech  queeck?  I  teac'h  you  to  be 
pilot.  Swif  water,  beeg  noise  !  Plenty 
fun  in  dat !"  The  Canadian  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed  loudly.  "  Wat  you 
say?" 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  trying  it,"  Pierce  con- 
fessed, ''but  I  have  no  outfit.  I'm  pack- 
ing for  wages.  I'll  be  along  when  I  get 
my  grubstake  together." 

"  Good  !  I  go  purty  queeck  now.  W'p.n 
you  come,  I  tak'  you  t'rough  de  Canyon 
free.  In  one  day  I  teach  you  be  good  pilot. 
You  ask  for  'Poleon  Doret.    iRemember?" 

''  I  say  !"'  Phillips  halted  the  cheerful 
giant  as  he  was  about  to  rise.  "  Do  you 
know,  you're  the  first  man  who  has  offered 
to  do  me  a  favour ;  you're  the  only  one  who 
hasn't  tried  to  hold  me  back  and  climb  over 
me.  You're  the  first  man  I've  seen  with — 
with  a  smile  onj  his  face." 

The  speaked  nodded.  '"'  I  know  !  It's 
peety,  too.  Dese  poor  feller  is  scare',  lak 
you.  Dey  don't  onderstan'.  But  bimeby 
"dey  get  wise;  dey  learn  to  help  de  oder 
feller,  dey  learn  dat  a  smile  will  carry  a 
pack  or  row  a  boat.  You  remember  dat. 
A  smile  and  a  song,  she'll  shorten  de  miles 
and  mak'  fren's  wid  everybody.  Don'  for- 
get w'at  I  tell  you."' 

"  Thank  you,  I  won't,"  said  Pierce,  with 
a  flicker  of  amusement  at  the  man's  brief 
sermon.  This  Doret  was  evidently  a  soit 
of  backwoods  preacher. 

''Adieu!"  With  another  flashing  smile 
and  a  wave  of  his  hand  the  fellow  joined 
the  procession  and  went  on  over  the  crest. 

It  had  been  pleasant  to  exchange  even 
these  few  friendly  words,  for  of  late  the 
habit  of  silence  had  been  forced  upon 
Pierce  Phillips.  For  weeks  now  he  had 
toiled  among  reticent  men  who  regarded 
him  with  hostility,  and  who  made  way  for 
him  with  reluctance.  Haste,  labovir,  strain 
had  numbed  and  brutalised  them;  fatigue 
had  rendered  them  irritable,  and  the 
strangeness  ,of  their  environment  had  made 
them  both  fearful  and  suspicious.  There 
was  no  good  fellowship,  no  consideration, 
on  the  Chilkoot.  This  was  a  race  against 
time,  and  the  stakes  went  to  him  who  was 
most  ruthless.  Phillips  had  not  exag- 
gerated. Until  this  morning  he  had  re- 
ceived no  faintest  word  of  encouragement, 
no  slightest  offer  to  help.  Not  once  had  a 
hand  been  outstretched  to  him,  and  every 
inch  he  had  gained  had  been  won  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  efforts  and  by  reason  of  his 
own  determination. 


He  was  yet  warm  with  a  wordless  grati- 
tude at  the  Frenchman's  cheer  when  a  figure 
came  lurching  toward  him  and  fell  into  the 
space  Doret  had  vacated.  This  man  was 
quite  the  opposite  of  the  one  who  had  just 
left ;  he  was  old,  and  he  was  far  from 
robust.  He  fell  face  downward  and  lay 
motionless.  Impulsively  Phillips  rose  and 
removed  the  newcomer's  pack. 

"  That  last  lift  takes  it  out  of  you, 
doesn't  it?"  he  inquired  sympathetically. 

After  a  moment  the  stranger  lifted  a  thin, 
colourless  face  overgrown  with  a  bushy 
grey  beard,  and  began  to  curse  in  a  gasping 
voice. 

The  youth  warned  him.  "  You're  only 
tiring  yourself,  my  friend.  It's  all  down- 
hill from  here." 

The  sufferer  regarded  Phillips  from  a 
pair  of  hard,  smoky-blue  eyes  in  which 
there  lurked  both  curiosity  and  surprise. 

"  I  say  !"  he  panted.  '  "  You're  the  first 
white  man  I've  met  in  two  weeks." 

Pierce  laughed.  "It's  the  result  of  a 
good  example.  A  fellow  was  decent  to  me 
just  now." 

"  This  is  the  kind  of  work  that  gives  a 
man  dead  babies,"  groaned  the  stranger. 
"  And  these  damned  trail-hogs  !"  he  ground 


his   teeth   vindictiveh 


Get  out  of  the 


way  !'  '  Hurry  up,  old  man  !'  '  Step  lively, 
Grandpa  !'  That's  what  they  say.  They 
snap  at  your  heels  like  coyotes.  Hurry  ! 
You  can't  force  your  luck  !"  The  speaker 
struggled  into  a  sitting  posture  and  in  an 
apologetic  tone  explained :  I  dassent  lay 
down  or  I'll  get  rheumatism.  Tough  guys 
— frontiersmen  !  Pah  !"  He  spat  out  the 
exclamation  with  disgust,  then  closed  his 
eyes  again  and  sank  back  against  his  bur- 
den. "  Coyotes  !  That's  what  they  are  ! 
They'd  rob  a  carcass,  they'd  gnaw  each 
other's  bones  to  get  through  ahead  of  the 
ice." 

Up  out  of  the  chasm  below  came  a  slow- 
moving  file  of  Indian  packers.  Their  eyes 
were  bent  upon  the  ground,  and  they 
stepped  noiselessly  into  each  other's  tracks. 
The  only  sound  they  made  came  from  their 
creakpack-leathers.  They  paused  briefly  to 
breathe  and  to  take  in  their  surroundings, 
then  they  went  on  and  out  of  sight. 

When  they  had  disappeared,  the  stranger 
spoke  in  a  changed  tone.  "  Poor  devils  !  I 
wonder  what  they've  done.  And  you?"  he 
turned  to  Phillips  "  What  sin  have  you 
committed?"  / 

"  Oh,  just  the  ordinary  ones.  But  I 
don't  look  at  it  that  way.  This  is  sort  of 
a  lark  for  me,  and  I'm  having  a  great  time. 
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It'o  pretty  fierce,  Til  admit,  but — I  wouldn't 
miss  it  for  anything.     Would  you?" 

'' Would  I?  '  In  a  minute?  You're 
young,  I'm  old.  I've  got  rheumatism  and 
—a  partner.  He  can't  pack  enough  grub 
for  his  own  lunch,  and  I  have  to  do  it  all. 
He's  a  Jonah,  too — born  on  Friday,  or 
something.  Last  night  somebody  stole  a 
sack  of  our  bacon.  Sixty  pounds,  and 
every  pound  had  cost  me  sweat  !"  Again 
the  speaker  ground  his  teeth  vindictively. 
''  Lord  !  I'd  like  to  catch  the  fellow  that 
did  it.  I'd  take  a  drop  of  blood  for  every 
Irop  of  sweat  that  bacon  cost.  Have  you 
:Ost  anything?" 

"  I  haven't  anything  to  lose.  I'm  pack- 
ing for  wages  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy 
ui  outfit." 

After  a  brief  survey  of  Phillips's  burden, 
the  stranger  said  enviously:  "Looks  like 
vou  wouldn't  have  to  make  more  than  a  trip 
or  two.  I  wish  I  could  pack  like  you  do, 
but  I'm  stove  up.  At  that,  I'm  better  than 
my  partner  !  He  couldn't  carry  a  tune.*' 
There  was  a  pause.  '"  He  eats  good, 
though,  eats  like  a  hired-man,  and  he  snores 
so  I  can't  sleep.  I  just  lie  awake  nights 
and  groan  at  the  joints  and  listen  to  him 
grow  old.  He  can't  even  guard  our  grub- 
pile." 

"  The  Vigilantes  will  put  a  stop  to  this 
stealing,"  Pierce  ^'entured. 

"  Think  so?  Who's  going  to  keep  an 
eye  on  them.  Who's  going  to  strangle  the 
Stranglers?  Chances  are  they're  the  very 
ones  that  are  lifting  our  grub.  I  know  these 
Citizens'  Committees."  Whatever  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  rheumatic  Argo- 
naut, it  was  plain  that  his  temper  was  active 
and  his  resentment  strong. 

Phillips  had  cooled  off  by  this  time;  in 
fact,  the  chill  breath  of  the  snowfields  had 
begun  to  penetrate  his  sodden  clothing, 
therefore  he  prepared  to  Jake  up  his  march. 

''Going  through  to  Linderman?"  queried 
the  other  man.  "  So  am  I.  If  you'll  wait 
a  second  I'll  join  you.  Maybe  we  can  give 
each  other  a  hand," 

The  speaker's  motive  w^as  patent,  never- 
theless Phillips  obligingly  acceded  to  his 
request,  and  a  short  time  later  assisted  him 
into  his  harness,  W'hereupon  they  set  out  one 
behind  the  other.  Pierce's  pack  was  at 
Ic.qst  double  the  weight  of  his  companion's, 
ana]  it  gave  his  a  pleasurable  thrill  to  realise 
that;^  he  was  one  of  the  strong,  one  of  the 
«leca;  he  wondered  pityingly  how  long  this 
feeKle,  middle-aged  man  could  last. 

JBefore  tHey  had  tramped  far,  however, 
Ale  saw  that  the  object  of  his  pity  possessed 


a  quality  which  was  lacking  in  many  of  the 
younger,  stronger  stampeders — namely,  a 
grim  determination,  a  dogged  perseverance 
— no  poor  substitute  indeed  for  youth  and 
brawn.  Once  the  man  was  in  motion  he 
made  no  complaint,  and  he  managed  to 
maintain  a  very  good  pace. 

Leaving  the  crest  of  Chilkoot  belhind 
them,  the  travellers  bore  to  the  right  across 
the  snowcap,  then  followed  the  ridge  above 
Crater  Lake.  Every  mile  or  two  they  rested 
briefly  to  relieve  their  chafed  and  aching 
shoulders.  They  exchanged  few  words 
while  they  were  in  motion,  for  one 
soon  learns  to  conserve  his  forces  on  the 
trail,  but  when  they  lay  propped  against 
their  packs  they  talked. 

Phillips's  abundant  vigour  continued  to 
evoke  the  elder  man's  frank  admiration ;  he 
eyed  the  boy  approvingly  and  plied  him 
with  questions.  Before  they  had  travelled 
many  miles  he  had  learned  what  there  was 
to  learn,  for  Pierce  answered  his  questions 
frankly  and  told  him  about  the  sacrifice  his 
family  had  made  in  order  to  send  him 
North,  about  the  trip  itself,  about  his  land- 
ing at  Dyea,  and  all  the  rest.  When  he 
came  to  the  accounti  of  that  shell-game,  the 
grizzled  stranger  smiled. 

"  I've  lived  in  wide-open  countries  all 
my  life,"  said  he,  "  but  this  beats  anything 
I  ever  saw.  Why,  the  crooks  outnumber  the 
honest  men,  and  they're  running  things  to 
suit  themselves.  One  of  'em  tried  to  lay 
me.  3fef"  He  chuckled  as  if  the  mere 
idea  was  fantastically  humorous.  "  Have 
you  heard  about  this  Soapy  Smith  ?  He's 
the  boss,  the;  bell-cow,  and  he's  made  him- 
self Mayor  of  Skagway.  Can  you  beat  it? 
I'll  bet  some  of  his  men  are  on  our  Citizens' 
Committee  at  Sheep  Camp.  They  need  a 
lot  of  killing,  they  do,  and  they'll  get  it. 
What  did  you  do  after  you  lost  your 
money?" 

"I  fell  in  w^ith  two  brothers  and  went 
to  packing." 

''Went  partners  with  them?" 

"  No.         They "       Phillips's      face 

clouded,  he  hesitated  briefly.  "  I  merely 
lived  with  them  and  helped  them  with  their 
outfit  from  time  to  time.  We're  at  Sheep 
Camp  now,  and  I  share  tjieir  tent  whenever 
I'm  there.  I'm  about  ready  to  pull  out  and 
go  it  alone." 

"  Right !  And  don't  hook  up  with  any- 
body." The  old  man  spoke  with  feeling. 
"  Look  at  me.  I'm  nesting  with  a  dodo — 
darned  grey-w^hiskered  milliner  !  He's  so 
onnery  I  have  to  hide  the  axe  every  time  I 
see  him.      I   just  yearn  to  put  him  out  of 
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his  misery,  but  I  dassent.  Of  course  he 
has  his  points,  everybody  has ;  he's  a  game 
old  rooster,  and  he  loves  me.  That's  all 
that  saves  him."   ' 

Phillips  was  greatly  interested  to  learn 
that  two  men  so  unfitted  for  this  life,  this 
country,  should  have  essayed  the  hardships 
of  the  Chilkoot  trail.  It  amazed  him  to 
learn  that  already  most  of  their  outfit  was 
at  Linderman. 

' '  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  done 
all  the  packing  for  yourself  and  your  part- 
ner?" he  inquired. 

"  N — no.  Old  Jerry  totters  across  with 
a  package  of  soda-crackers  once  in  awhile. 
You  must  have  heard  of  him ;  he  creaks 
like  a  gate.  Of  course  he  eats  up  all  the 
crackers  before  he  gets  to  Linderman,  and 
then  gorges  himself  on  the  heavy  grub  that 
I've  lugged  over,  but  in  spite  of  that  we've 
managed  to  make  pretty  good  time. ' '  After 
a  moment  of  meditation  he  continued  : 
"  Say  !  You  ought  to.  see  that  old  buzzard 
eat  !  It's  disgusting,  but  it's  interesting. 
It  ain't  so  much  the  expense  that  I  care  about 
as  the  work.  Old  Jerry  ought  to  be  in  an 
institution — some  place  where  they've  got 
wheeled  chairs  and  a  big  market -garden. 
But  he's  plumb  ..helpless,  so  I  can't  cut  him 
loose  and  let  him  bleach  his  bones  in  a 
strange  land.     I  haven't  got  the  heart." 

They  were  resting  at  the  Long  Lake  out- 
let, some  time  later,  when  the  old  man  in- 
quired : 

*'  I  presume  you've  got  a  camp  at  Linder- 
man, eh?" 

"  No.  I  have  some  blankets  cached  there, 
and  I  sleep  out  whenever  I  can't  make  the 
round  trip." 

"  Round  trip  ?  Round  trip  in  one  day  ? 
Why,  that's  thirty  miles  !" 

''  Real  miles,  too.  This  country  makes 
a  man  of  a  fellow.  I  wouldn't  mind  sleep- 
ing out  if  I  were  sure  of  a  'hot  meal  once  in 
awhile,  but  money  is  no  good  this  side  of 
the  summit,  and  these  people  won't  even  let 
a  stranger  use  their  stoves." 

"  You  can't  last  long  at  that,  my  boy." 

Phillips  smiled  cheerfully.  "  I  don't 
have  to  last  much  longer.  I  sent  a  thousand 
dollars  to  Dyea  this  morning  by  Jim  McCas- 
key,  one  of  the  fellows  I  live  with.  He's 
gping  to  put  it  in  Healy  and  Wilson's  safe 
for  me.  Now  all  I've  got  to  do  is  to  earn 
a  i.on  of  grub  and  get  it  over  before  snow 
flies.     It  won't  take  long." 

"  You  can  bunk  in  our  tent  as  long  as 
we're  here,"  the  other  man  volunteered. 
*'  If  you  get  across  in  time  you  can  travel 
in  our  boat,   too.      But   I'll  have  to  warn 


you  about  Old  Jerry.  He's  onnery. 
Nature  was  cruel  when  she  introduced  hira 
into  a  defenceless  world. ' ' 

''  That's  the  second  kind  offer  I've  had 
this  morning,"  Pierce  said  thoughtfully. 
"A  big,  smiling  Canadian  made  the  first 
one.  I  found  him  singing  on  the  Sun/mit. 
He's  an  '  old-timer,'  and  he's  altogether 
different  to  us  tenderfeet.  He  made  me 
rather  ashamed  of  myself." 

The  elderly  man  nodded.  "  Most  pio- 
neers are  big-calibred.  I'm  a  sort  of  pio- 
neer myself,  but  that  infernal  partner  of 
mine  has  about  ruined  my  disposition.  Take 
it  by  and  large,  though,  it  pays  a  man  to 
be  accommodating. 

Having  crossed  the  higli  barrens,  Phil- 
lips and  his  companion,  dropped  down  to 
timber-line,  and  soon  arrived  at  Linderman, 
their  journey's  end.  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  feverishly  busy  camp  on  the  entire 
thirty-mile  Dyea  trail,  but  unlike  the  coast 
towns,  there  was.  no  merry-making,  no 
gaiety,  no  gambling  here.  Linderman*8 
fever  came  from  over-work  not  from  over- 
play. A  tent  village  had  sprung  up  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  and  from  dawn  till  dark 
it  echoed  to  the  unceasing  sound  of  axe 
and  hammer,  of  plane  and  saw.  The  air 
v/as  redolent  with  the  odour  of  the  fresh - 
cut  spruce  and  of  boiling  tar,  for  this  was 
the  slhipyard  where  an  army  of  Jasons 
hewed  and  joined  and  fitted,  each  upon  a 
bark  of  his  own  making.  Half-way  down 
the  lake  was  the  Boundary,  and  a  few  miles 
below  that  again  was  the  Customs  station, 
with  its  hateful  red- jacketed  police.  Be- 
yond were  uncharted  waters,  quite  as  peril- 
ous, because  quite  as  unknown,  as  those 
traversed  by  the  first  band  of  Argonauts. 
Deep  lakes,  dark  canyons,  roaring  rapids 
lay  between  Linderman  and  the  land  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  but  the  nearer  these  men 
approached  those  dangers  the  more  eagerly 
they  pressed  on. 

Already  the  weeding-out  process  had  goiie 
far,  and  the  citizens  of  Linderman  were 
those  who  had  survived  it.  The  weak  and 
the  irresolute  had  disappeared  long  since; 
these  fellows  who  laboured  so  mig!htily  to 
forestall  the  coming  winter  were  the  strong 
and  the  fit  and  the  enduring — the  kind  the 
North  takes  to  herself. 

In  spite  of  his  light  pack,  Phillips's 
elderly  trail -mate  was  all  but  spent.  ^  He 
dragged  his  feet,  he  stumbled  without  :fea- 
son,  the  lines  in  his  face  were  deeply  Set, 
and  his  bearded  lips  had  retreated  from  hia 
teeth  in  a  grin  of  exhaustion. 
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"  Yonder 's    ttie    tent,"    he    said    finally, 
.u\  his  tone  was  eloquent  of  relief. 

In  and  out  among  canvas  walls  and  taut 
guy  ropes  the  travellers  wound  their  way, 
emerging  at  length  upon  a  gravelly  beach 
where  vast  supplies  of  provisions  were 
cached.  All  about,  in  various  stages  of 
construction,  were  skeletons  of  skiffs,  of 
scows  and  of  barges ;  the  ground  was  spread 
with  a  carpet  of  shavings  and  sawdust. 

Pierce's  companion  paused,  then,  after 
an  incredulous  stare,  he  said  :  "  Look  !  Ts 
that  smoke  coming  from  my  stovepipe?" 

''Why,    yes." 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it ;  from 
the  tent  in  question  arose  the  plain  evidence 
that  a  lively  fire  was  burning  inside. 

''Well,.  'I'll  be  darned!"  breathed  the 
elder  man.  "  Somebody's  jumped  the 
cache." 

"  Perhaps  your  partner " 

"He's  in  Sheep  Camp."  The  speaker 
laboriously  loosened  his  pack  and  let  it 
fall,  then  with  stiff,  clumsy  fingers  he  un- 
did the  top  buttons  of  his  vest  and,  to 
Pierce's  amazement,  produced  a  large- 
calibred  revolver,  which  he  mechanically 
cocked  and  uncocked  several  times,  the 
while  his  e5'es  remained  hypnotically  fixed 
uixyn  the  tell-tale  streamer  of  smoke.  Not 
only  did  his  action  appear  to  be  totally  un- 
called for,  but  he  himself  had  undergone  a 
startling  transformation,  and  P'hillips  was 
impelled  to  remonstrate  : 

"Here!       What    the    deuce ?"     he 

began. 

' '  Listen  to  me  ! "  The  old  man  spoke 
in  a  queer,  suppressed  tone,  and  his  eyes, 
when  he  turned  them  upon  his  fellow- 
packer,  were  even  smokier  than  usual. 
*''  Somebody's  up  to  a  little  thievin',  most 
likely,  and  it  looks  like  I  had  'em  red- 
handed.     I've  been  layin'  for  this  !" 

Pierce  divested  himself  of  his  pack  har- 
ness then  said  simply  : 

"  If  that's  the  case,  I'll  give  you  a 
aand." 

"  Better  stand  back,"  the  other  cautioned 
him.  "  T  don't  need  any  help — this  is  my 
line."  The  man's  fatigue  had  fallen  from 
him ;  of  a  sudden  he  had  become  surpris- 
ingly alert  and  forceful.  He  stole  for- 
ward, making  as  little  noise  as  possible, 
nd  Phillips  followed  at  his  back.  They 
.J^ame  to  a  pause  within  arm's  length  of 
tent  flaps  \v'hich  they  noted  were  securely 


t\he  t( 
tned. 


Hello,  inside  !"  The  owner  spoke  sud- 
■ftlenly,  and  with  his  free  hand  he  jerked 
<{t  one  of  the  knots. 


There  came  an  answering  exclamation,  a 
movement,  then  the  flaps  were  seized  and 
firmly  held. 

"  You  can't  come  in  !"  cried  a  voice. 

"Let  go!  Quick!"  The  old  man's 
voice  was  harsh. 

"You'll  have' to  wait  a  minute.  I'm  un- 
dressed." 

Phillips  retreated  a  step,  as  did  the 
other  man ;  they  stared  at  each  other. 

"A  woman!"   Pierce  breathed. 

"  Lord  !"  The  owner  of  the  premises 
slowly,  leluctantly,  sheathed  his  weapon 
under  his  left  arm. 

"  I  invited  myself  in,"  the  voice  explained 
— it  was  a  deep- pitched  contralto  voice.  "  I 
was  wet,  and  nobody  offered  to  let  me  dry 
out,  so  I  took  possession  of  the  first  empty 
tent  I  came  to.     Is  it  yburs?" 

"  It  is — half  of  it.  I'm  mighty  tired  and 
I  ain't  particular  how  you  look,  so  hurry 
up."  As  the  two  men  returned  for  their 
loads' the  speaker  went  on  irritably.  "  She's 
got  her  nerve !  I  s'pose  she's  one  of  these 
actresses.  There's  a  bunch  of  'em  on  the 
trail.  Actresses !"  He  snorted  derisively. 
"  I  bet  she  smells  of  cologne,  and,  gosh  ! 
how  I  hate  it!" 

When  he  and  Pierce  returned  they  were 
admitted  promptly  enough,  and  any  linger- 
ing suspicions  of  the  trespasser's  intent  were 
instantly  dissipated.  The  woman  was  clad 
in  a  short,  damp  underskirt,  which  fell  about 
to  her  knees ;  she  had  drawn  on  the  only 
dry  article  of  apparel  in  sight;  a  man's 
sweater  jacket ;  she  had  thrust  her  bare  feet 
into  a  pair  of  beaded  moccasins ;  on  a  line 
attached  to  the  ridge  pole  over  her  head 
sundry  outer  garments  were  steaming.  Phil- 
lips's first  thought  was  that  this  woman 
possessed  the  fairest,  the  whitest  skin  he 
had  ever  seen  :  it  was  like  milk.  But  his 
first  impressions  were  confused,  for  em- 
barrassment followed  quickly  upon  his  en- 
trance, and  he  felt  an  impulse  to  withdraw. 
The  trespasser  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
person  he  had  expected  to  find,  and  her 
complete  self-possession  at  the  intrusion,  her 
dignified  greeting,  left  him  not  a  little 
chagrined  at  his  rudeness.  She  eyed  both 
men  coolly  from  a  pair  of  ice-blue  eyes — 
eyes  that  bespoke  her  nationality  quite  as 
plainly  as  did  her  features,  her  dazzling 
complexion  and  her  head  of  fine,  straight 
flaxen  hair.  She  was  Scandinavian,  she 
was  a  Norsewoman,  that  much  was  instantly 
apparent.  She  appeared  to  derive  a  certain 
malicious  pleasure  now  from  the  conster- 
nation her  appearance  evoked ;  there  was  a  / 
hint  of  contempt,  of  defiance,  in  her  smile.    / 
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In  a  voice  so  low-pitched  that  its  quality 
alone  saved  it  from  masculinity,  she  said  : 

"  Pray  don't  be  distressed ;  you  merely 
startled  me,  that's  all.  My  Indians  man- 
ageci  to  get  hold  of  some  hootch  at  Tagish 
and  upset  our  canoe,  just  below  here.  It 
was  windy,  and  of  course  they  couldn't 
swim — none  of  them  can,  you  know — so  I 
had  hard  work  to  save  them.  I've  already 
explained  how  I  happened  to  select  this  par- 
ticular refuge.     Your  neighbours "  l^er 

lip  curled  disdainfully,  then  she  shrugged. 
"  Well,  I  never  got  such  a  reception  as  they 
gave  me,  but  I  suppose  they're  chechakos 
I'll  be  off  for  Dyea  early  in  the  morning. 
If  you  can  put  me  up  for  the  nig'ht  I'll  pay 
you  well." 

During  this  speech,  delivered  in  a  matter- 
of-fact,  business-like  tone,  the  owner  of  the 
tent  had  managed  to  overcome  his  first  sur- 
prise; he  removed  his  hat  now  and  began 
with  an  effort : 

"'  I'm  a  bad  hand  at  begging  pardons, 
miss,  but  you  see  I've  been  suffering  the 
pangs  of  bereavement  lately  over  some  dear, 
departed  grub.  I  thought  you  were  a  thief 
and  I  looked  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  dance.  I  apologise.  Would  you 
mind  telling  me  where  you  came  from?" 

"From  Dawson."  There  was  a  silence 
the  while  the  flaxen-haired  woman  eyed  her 
interrogator  less  disdainfully.  "  Yes,  by 
poling-boat,  and  birch-bark.  I'm  not  fleeing 
the  law;  I'm  not  a  cache  robber." 

''You're— all  alone?" 

The  woman  nodded.  "Can  you  stow  me 
away  for  the  flight.  You  may  name  your 
own  price." 

"  The  price  won't  cripple  you.  I'm  sorry 
there  ain't  some  more  women  here  at  Linder- 
man,  but — ^there  ain't.  We  had  one — a 
doctor's  wife,  but  she's  gone." 

''  I  met  her  at  Lake  Marsh." 

"  We've  a  lot  more  coming,  but  they're 
not  here.  My  name  is  Linton.  The  more- 
or-less  Christian  prefix  thereto  is  Tom;  I've 
got  a  partner  named  Jerry.  Put  the  two 
together  and  drink  hearty.  This  young 
man  is  Mr.—"  The  speaker  turned' ques- 
tioningly  upon  Phillips  who  macje  himself 
known.  "I'm  a  family  man.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips is  a — well,  he's  a  good  packer.  That's 
all  I  know  about  him.  I'm  safe  and  sane, 
but  he's  about  the  right  age  to  propose 
marriage  to  you  as  soon  as  he  gets  his 
breath.  A  pretty  woman  in  this  countrv 
has  to  expect  that,  as  you  probably  know.'' 

The  woman  smiled  and  shook  hands  with 
both  men,  exchanging  a  grip  as  firm  and  as 


strong  as  theirs.     "  I  am  the  Countess  Cour- 
teau,"  she  said. 

"The — which?''  Mr.  Linton  queried 
with  a  start. 

The  countess  laughed  frankly.  "It  is 
French,  but  I'm  a  Dane.  I  think  my  hus- 
band bought  the  title — ^they're  cheap  in  his 
country.  He  was  a  poor  sort  of  count,  and 
I'm  a  poor  sort  of  countess.  But  I'm  a 
good  cook — a  \'ery  good  cook  indeed — and 
if  you'll  excuse  my  looks  and  permit  me  to 
wear  your  sweater  I'll  prepare  supper." 

Linton's  eyes  twinkled  as  he  said  :  "I've 
never  et  with  the  nobility  and  I  don't 
know  as  I'd  like  their  diet,  for  a  steady 
thing,  but — ^the  baking  powder  is  in  that 
box  and  we  fry  with  bacon-grease." 

Wood  and  water  were  handy,  the  Count- 
ess Courteau  had  a  quick  and  capable  way^ 
therefore  supper  was  not  long  delayed. 
The  tent  wa^  not  equipped  for  housekeep- 
ing, hence  the  diners  held  their  plates  in 
their  laps  and  either  harpooned  their  food 
from  the  fryingpan  or  ladled  it  from  tin 
cans,  but  even  so  it  had  a  flavour  to-night, 
so  unaccustomed,  so  different  that  both  men 
grasped  the  poignant  fact  that  the  culinary 
art  is  mysteriously  wedded  to  female  hands. 
Mr.  Linton  voiced  this  thought  in  his  own 
manner. 

"  If  a  countess  cooks  like  this,"  he  ob- 
served, ''I'd  sure  love  to  board  with  a 
duke."  Later,  while  the  dishes  were  being 
washed  and  when'  his  visitor  had  shown  no 
intention  of  explaining  her  presence  in  fur- 
ther detail,  he  said  whimsically  :  "  See  here, 
ma'am,  our  young  friend  has  been  watching 
you  like  he  was  afraid  you'd  disappear 
before  he  gets  an  eyeful,  and  it's  plain  to 
be  seen  that  he's  devoured  by  curiosity.  As 
for  me,  I'm  totally  lacking  in  that  miserable 
trait,  and  I  abhor  it  in  others ;  but  all  the 
same,  if  you  don't  see  fit  to  tell  us  pretty 
quick  how  you  came  to  pole  up  from  Daw- 
son, what  in  Heaven^s  name  a  woman  like 
you  is  doing  here,  alone  and  without  benefit 
of  chaperon,  I  shall  pass  away  in  dreadful 
agony." 

"it's    very    simple,"    the   countess    told 
him.      "  I   have  important    business    '  out- 
side. '    I  couldn't  go  down  the  river,  for  the 
Yukon  is  low,  the  steamers  are  aground  on 
the  flats,  and  connections  with  St.  Michaels^^. 
are  uncertain  at  best.     Naturally  I  came  vf^^'^ 
against  the  stream.    ,  I've  been  working  *  u^  , 
stream'  all  my  life."     She  flashed  him.t^^^ 
smile  at  this  latter  statement.      "As  for 
chaperon — I've  never  felt  the  need  of  ori\^^" 
Do  vou  think  thev're  necessarv  in  thiscou^^^ 
trv?" 
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There's  a  LIFE-SAVING  POWER  about 

HEARNE'S 
Bronchitis  Cure 

That  maKes  it  NECESSARY  in  ACUTE  Cases. 

Onm  Dos«  of  thla  Wonderful  Remedy  will  very  often  prove 
sufflotent  if  taKen  at  the  commencement  of  a  Coldi  but  the 
class  of  case  that  HEARNE'S  fairly  REVELS  IN  is  one  that 
the  ORDINARY  remedies  have  failed  to  maKe  any  im- 
pression upon.  Herein  lies  the  REAL  VALUE  of  HEARNE'S 
BRONCHITIS  CURE— a  Medicine  that  can  be  given  with 
PERFECT  SAFETY  and  the  UTMOST  CONFIDENCE  to  the 
YOUNGEST  CHILDREN  and  very  AGED  SUFFERERS,  as  it 
does  NOT  contain,  and  has  NEVER  contained 
any  poison  or  harmful  drugs.  rf% 


For  COUGHS,  CROUP 
COLDS  on  tHc  CHEST 
WEAK   LUNGS 
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AMERICAN  HAIR  GROWER 

New   American   Discovery   CRYSTOLIS 
Groins  Hair  Inch   Long  in  Thirty  Days 

Sydney  Business  Firm  Offers  £200  Reward  if   They  Fail  on  Their  Guarantee 


TRIAL  GIVEN  AT  THEIR  RISK 

Those  who  have  become  prematurely  grey, 
or  who  are  troubled  with  scalp  or  hair  diseases, 
euch  as  falling  hair,  dandruff,  baldness,  itching 
scalp,  etc.,  know  full  well  the  humiliation  the^ 
cause.  These  people  will  be  particularly  in- 
terested in  recent  scientific  reports  from  Amer- 
ica. Hair  and  acalp  troubles  can.  be  quickly 
overcome  by  Crystolis,  the  new  product  recently 
discovered  at  the  Creslo  Laboratories  in 
America.  The  Australasian  offices  of  the  Oreslo 
Laboratories,  at  256A  George  street,  Sydney, 
N.S.W.,  hold  the  grant  for  the  sole  Australasian 
rights  for  Crystolis,  which,  in  America  and 
Europe,  has  been  called  the  most  wonderful 
scalp  discovery  of  the  century,  having  won  gold 
medals,  the  highest  awards,  at  the  big  exposi- 
tions in  Paris  (France),  Rome  (Italy),  and  Brus- 
sels  (Belgium). 

Since  its  discovery  a  short  time  ago  Crystolis 
has  been  found  to  contain  marvellous  properties 
for  producing  a  new  growth  of  hair.  In  sub- 
iecting  it  to  various  tests  in  the  worst  cases  of 
baldness,  dandruff,  itching  scalp,  etc.,  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  experimenting  chemists 
were  considered  almost  miraculous.  In  many 
cases  it  was  found  that  where  there  were  any 
hair  roots  left  it  would  produce  a  new  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  hair  in  a  short  period — 
from  4   to  6   weeks'  time. 

Grey  or  faded  hair  was  often  restored  to  its 
natural  colour  in  from  10  to  14  days'  time.  In 
minor  cases  of  scalp  and  hair  diseases,  such  as 
dandruff,  falling  hair,  itching  scalp,  etc.,  it  was 
found  that  these  unnatural  conditions  wei^e  cor- 
rected, and  often  completely  cured  by  two  or 
three   applications. 

'The  discovery  of  Crystolis  will,  many  believe, 
without  doubt,  put  an  end  to  the  troublesome 
hair  and  scalp  diseases  that  are  becoming  so 
prevalent  with  the  Australian  people.  Women 
who  have  been  forced  into  wearing  false  hair 
will  greatly  welcome  this  extraordinary  product, 
as  aside  from  its  many  other  merits,  it  adds  a 
beautiful  gloss  and  lustre  to  the  old  hair.  Be- 
sides, it  does  not  contain  any  oil,  but  has  a 
tendency    to    make    the    hair    light    and    fluffy. 

When  asked  how  Crystolis  could  do  what 
hitherto  had  been  thought  impossible,  the  man- 
ager  of   the   Creslo   Laboratories   replied : — 

"  Why  not  ask  how  an  aviator  flies,  when  up 
to  a  few  years  ago  people  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  flying  through  the  air?  It  is  simply,"  he 
Baid,  "  the  disicovery  of  a  new  principle,  by  sup- 
plying to  a  depleted  or  unhealthy  scalp  the  ele- 
ments needed  for  clennsing  out  existing  foreign 
or  germinal  matter — dandruff,  etc.,  and  for  giv- 
ing external  nourishment  so  that  the  scalp  may 
be  restored  to  ordinary  health  and  vigour,  and 
the  hair  can  grow  in  Nature's  own  way.  We 
have  records  of  cases  where,  by  the  use  of  Ory- 
etolis,  people  have  grown  hair  three  inches 
long  in  30  days,  and,  in  other  cases  a  gratifying 
growth  of  hair  has  come  when  the  people  have 
been  totally  or  partly  bald  for  many  years. 
But.  of  course,  such  severe  cases  are  infre- 
q^ient,  and  we  do  not  promise  as  rapid  and 
quick  growth  to  everyone.  We  do,  however,  posi- 
tively guarantee  that  if  Crystolis  is  used  ac- 
cording to  the  simple  directions  that  go  with  it, 
there  will  be  a  substantial  growth  of  hair  or 
it  will  cost  you  nothing. 

To  further  show  their  strong  faith  in  Cry- 
stolicb  the  manager  announces  that  a  deposit 
of  £200  hafi  been  placed  in  a  leading  bank  in 
Sydney    to    be   forfeited    in    any   case  of   failure 


FREE  COUPON  ALLOWED 

to  comply  with  the  pos'itive  guarantee  on  Cry- 
stolis to  grow  hair,  even  on  bald  heads,  or  its 
use   will   not   cost   a   farthing. 

ITie  manager  gives  out  a  list  of  reports  of  a 
few  cases  of  clergymen,  physicians,  and  lay- 
men odt  of  the  many  hundreds  who  have  testi- 
fied to  the  phtnomenal  results  gained  from  the 
Crystolis  treatment.  People  who  have  been  bald 
for  years  tell  how  they  now  glory  in  their  beau- 
tiful hair.  People  wno  have  had  dandruff  all 
their  lives  say  they  have  now  a  clean,  healthy 
scalp,  and  that  the  hair  stopped  falling  after 
a  few  applications  ox   this  wonderful  treatment. 

Eev.  H.  A.  HANDRICK  writes :—"  CtystoUe 
started  my  hair  growing  after  the  first  week's 
treatment." 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MORSE  says:— "I  lost  my  hair. 
18    years    ago.      Have    used    less   than   one   treat-' 
ment.      My    head    is    now-  covered    with    a    thick 
growth  of  fine  hair  of  natural  colour.     No  more 
itching,    no    more    falling    hair,    no    more    dand- 
ruff." 

Rev.  F.  M.  CAMPBELL  writes:— "I  am  de- 
lig-hted  to  say  Crystolis  has  stopped  the  itching, 
ana  a  fine  growih  of  new  hair  has  appeared." 

Miss  MARY  L.  BLAC.KMON  says :—"  Crystolis 
has  cured  the  itching,  the  dandruff  has  all  gone, 
and  my  ha>ir   has   grown  over   an   inch." 

Mr.  H.  J.  HOGAN  writes: — "Previous  to  using 
Crystolis  I  was  entirely  bald  on  the  top  of  my 
head,  but  I  now  find  that  a  fine  crop  of  hair 
has  appeared,  that  is  about  IJ.  inches  long,  and 
looks  good  and  healthy,  with  every  indication 
of    being   permanent." 

Mrs.  FANNY  OOVENHOFyR  declares :—"  When 
I  began  using  Crystolis  my  hair  was  so  thin  that 
I  could  do  nothing  with  it.  Now  the  new  hair 
is  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  which  covers 
all  the  bare  spots,  and  tnere  is  life  in  it,  while 
before  using  it  I  had  to  crimp  my  hair  to  do 
anything   at   all   with   it." 

In  additon  to  these  reports  of  success  from 
actual  users  of  Crystolis.  two  of  the  world's  meet 
famous  scalp  specialists  recommend  a  Crystolis 
constituent.  Drs.  Jackson  and  M'Murtrie,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  of  the  well-known  Columbia 
Univeraty.  in  their  book.  Diseases  of  the  Hair, 
write  of   an  essential  of  Crystolis  :  — 

"  It  is  the  only  product  as  far  as  we  know,  whose 
use  has  been   known  to   promote  hair  growth." 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  with  the 
manager  of  the  Creslo  Laboratories  to  furnish 
free  information  in  regard  to  this  process  to  all 
readers  of  Siead's  Review,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  cut  ont  the  coupon  printed  below  and 
post  it  promptly,  and  you  will  receive  free  proof 
of  this  extraordinary  new  product  by  return 
post. 


FR€E    COUPON. 

The  Oreslo  I^aboratories  314-F,  Malcolm 
Buildings,  256A  George  stTeet,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

I  am  a  reader  of  Stead's  Review.  Prove 
to  me,  without  cost,  how  Crystolis  stcyps  fall- 
ing hair,  grows  new  hair,  banishes  dandruff 
and  itching  scalps,  and  restores  premature 
grey  and  faded  hair  to  naturad  xx>lour. 
Write  your  names  and  address  plainly,  and 
PIN   THIS   COUPON   TO^OUR   LETTER. 
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"  Does  your  husband,  Co.unt- 


"  My  husband  doesn't  count.  That's  the 
trouble."  The  speaker  laughed  again  and 
without  tihe  faintest  trace  of  embarrassment. 
"  He  has  been  out  of  the  picture  for 
years."  She  turned  to  Phillips  and  in- 
quired abruptly  :  "  What  is  the  packing 
price  to  Sheep  Camp?" 

"  Fifty  cents  a  pound,  coming  this  way. 
Going  back  it  is  nothing,"  he  told  her 
gallantly.  I  haven't  much  to  carry,  but  if 
you'll  take  it  iMl  pay  you  the  regular  price. 
I'd  .like  to  leave  at  daylight." 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  a  rush,"  Mr.  Linton 
hazarded  mildly. 

"  I  am.'  Now  tihen,  if  you  don't  mind, 
I'll  turn  in,  for  I  must  be  in  Dyea  to-mor- 
row night." 


CHAPTER  III. 

PIERCE  PHILLIPS  ,had  said  little 
during  the  meal  or  thereafter,  to  be 
sure.  He  had  indeed  used  his  eyes 
to  good  purpose,  and  now  he  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly that  the  evening  promised  to  be  so 
short.  The  more  he  saw  of  this  unconven- 
ventional  Countess  the  more  she  intrigued  his 
interest.  She  was  the  most  unusual  woman 
he  had  ever  met,  and  he  was  eager  to  learn 
all  about  her.  ;  His  knowledge  of  women 
was  as  elemental  as  his  acquaintance  with 
the  sex  was  limited.  Those  he  had  known 
in  his  home  town  were  one  kind,  a  familiar 
kind ;  those  he  had  encountered  since  leav- 
ing home  were,  for  the  most  part,  totally 
different.^  To  a  youth  of  his  training  and 
of  his  worldly  experience  the  genus  woman 
is  divided  into  two  species — old  women  and 
young  women.  The  former  are  interesting 
only  in  a  motherly  way,  and  demand  noth- 
ing more  than  abstract  courtesy.  They  do 
not  matter.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
separate  themselves  again  into  two  families 
or  sub-orders — viz.,  good  women  and,  bad 
women.  The  demarcation  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  sub-order  is  distinct; 
there  is  nothing  common  to  the  two.  Good 
women  are  good  through  and  through — bad 
ones  are  likewise  thoroughly  bad.  There 
are  no  intermediate  types,  no  troublesome 
variations,  no  hybrids  nor  crosses. 

The  Countess  Courteau,  it  seemed  to  him, 
was  a  unique  specimen,  and  extremely  hard 
to  classify,  in  that  she  was  neither  old  nor 
voung — or,  what  was  even  more  puzzling, 
.ill  that  she  was  both.  In  years  she  Was  not 
ar  advanced — little  older  than  he,  in  fact 
: — but  in  experience,  in  wisdom,  in  self- 
i-eliance  she  was  vastly  his  superior;  and 
experience,'    he  ^believed,    is    what    makes 


woman  old.  As  to  the  family,  the  sub-order 
to  which  she  belonged,'4ie  was  at  an  utter 
loss  to  decide.  For  instance,  she  accepted 
her  present  situation  with  a  sang  froid 
equalling  that  of  a  camp  harpy,  a  few  of 
whom  Pierce  had  seen.  Then,  too,  she 
was,  or  had  been,  married  to  a  no-account 
foreigner,  to  whom  she  referred  with  a  cal- 
loused and  most  unwifely  flippancy  ;  more- 
over, she  bore  herself  with  a  freedom,  a 
boldness,  quite  irreconcilable  to  the  modesty 
of  so-called  ^' good  women."  Those  facts 
were  enough  to  classify  her  definitely,  and 
yet  despite  them  she  was  anything  but  com- 
mon, and  it  would  have  taken  rare  courage 
indeed  to  transgress  that  indefinable  barrier 
of  decorum  with  which  she  managed  to  sur- 
round herself.  There  was  something  about 
her  as  cold  and  as  pure  as  blue  ice,  and  she 
gave  the  same  impression  of  crystal  clarity. 
All  in  all,  hers  was  a  baffling  personality, 
and  Phillips  fell,  asleep  with  the  riddle  of 
it  unanswered.  When  he  awoke  in  the 
morning  it  was  still  upon  his  mind. 

The  Countess  Courteau  had  been  first  to 
arise;  she  was  fully  dressed  and  the  sheet- 
iron  stove  was  glowing  when  her  companions 
roused  themselves.  By  the  time  they  had 
returned  from  the  lake  she  had  breakfast 
ready. 

''  Old  Jerry  is  going  to  be  awful  sore  at 
missing  this  court  function,"  Mr.  Linton 
told  her  during  the  meal.  *'  He's  a  great 
ladies'  man,  Old  Jerry  is  J'  * 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  meet  him." 

"  You  wouldn't  like  him  if  you  did;  no- 
body likes  him,  except  me,  and  I  hate  him," 
Linton  sighed.  "  He's  a  handicap  to  a 
young  man  like  me." 

"  Why  don't  you  send  him  home?" 

"  Home?  Old  Jerry  would  die  before 
he'd  turn  back.  He'd  lift  his  muzzle  and 
bay  at  the  very  idea  until  some  stranger  ter- 
minated him.  Well,  he's  my  cross ;  I  s'pose 
I've  got  to  bear  him." 

"Who  is  Mr.  Linton?"  the  Countess 
inquired,  as  she  and  Pierce  jeft  the  village 
behjnd  them. 

'^  Just  an  ordinary  stampeder,  like  the 
rest  of  us,   I  think." 

^'  He's  more  than  that.  He's  the  kind  who 
go  through  and  make  good.  I  dare  say  his 
partner  is  just  like  him." 

Phillips  approved  of  the  Countess  Cour- 
teau this  morning,  even  more  thoroughly 
than  he  had  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
they  had  not  walked  far  before  he  realised 
that  as  a  traveller,  she  was  the  equal  of  him 
or  of  any  man.  She  was  lithe  and  strong 
and  light  of  foot ;  the  way  she  covered  the 
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ground  awoke  his  sincere  admiration.  She 
did  not  trouble  to  talk  much,  and  she  dis- 
pensed with  small  talk  in  others;  she  ap- 
peared to  be  absorbed  in  her  own  affairs, 
and  only  when  they  rested  did  she  engage  in 
conversation.  The  more  Phillips  studied 
her  and  the  better  acquainted  he  became 
with  her.  the  larger  proportions  did  she  as- 
sume. Not  only  was  she  completely  mis- 
tress of  herself,  but  she  had  a  forceful,  com- 
pelling way  with  others ;  there  was  a  natu- 
ral air  of  authority  about  her,  and  she  man- 
aged in  some  subtle  manner  to  invest  her&elf 
and  her  words  with  importance.  She  was 
quite  remarkable. 

Now,  the  trail  breeds  its  own  peculiar  in- 
timacy ;  although  the  two  talked  little  they 
nevertheless  came  to  know  each  other  quite 
well,  and  when  they  reached  the  Summit, 
about  midday,  Phillips  felt  a  keen  regret 
that  their  journey  was  so  near  its  end. 

A  mist  was  drifting  up  from  the  sea ;  it 
obscured  the  valley  below  and  clung  to  the 
peaks  like  ragged  garments.  Up  and  out  of 
this  fog  came  the  interminable  procession  of 
burden-bearers.  The  'Countess  paused  to 
observe  them  and  to  survey  the  accumula- 
tion of  stores  which  crowned  the  watershed. 

"  1  didn't  dream  so  many  were  coming,'* 
said  she. 

"  It's  getting  worse  daily,"  Pierce  told 
her.  '' Dyea  is  jammed  and  so  is  Skagway. 
The  trails  are  alive  with  men." 

''  How  many  do  you  think  will  come?" 

"  There's  no  telling.  Twenty,  thirty, 
fifty  thousand  perhaps.  About  half  of  them 
turn  back  when  they  see  the  Chilkoot." 

"  And  the  rest  will  wish  they  had.  It's 
a  hard  country ;  not  one  in  a  hundred  will 
prosper." 

They  picked  their  way  down  the  drun- 
ken descent  to  the  Scales,  then  breasted  the 
sluggish  human  element  to  Sheep  Camp. 

A  group  of  men  were  reading  a  notice 
newly  posted  upon  the  wall  of  the  log  build- 
ing which  served  as  a  restaurant  and  hotel, 
and  after  scanning  it  Pierce  explained : 

''  It's  another  call  for  a  miner's  meeting. 
We're  having  quite  a  time  with  cache  rob- 
bers.    If  we  catch  them  we'll  hang  them." 

The  Countess  nodded.  ''  Right  !  They 
deserve  it.  You  know  we  don't  have  any 
stealing  on  the  'inside.'  Now,  then,  I'll 
say  good-bye."  She  paid  Pierce  and  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  him.  "  Thank  you  for 
helping  me  across.  I'll  be  in  Dyea  by 
dark." 

"  I  hope  we'll  meet  again,"  he  said  with 
a  slight  flush. 


The  woman  favoured  him  with  one  of  her 
generous,  friendly  smiles.  "  1  hope  so,  too. 
You're  a  nice  boy.  I  like  you."  Then  she 
stepped  into  the  building  and  was  gone. 

''  A  nice  boy  !"  Phillips  was  pained.  A 
boy  !  And  he  the  sturdiest  packer  on  the 
Pass,  with  perhaps  one  exception  !  That 
was  hardly  just  to  him.  If  they  did  meet 
again — and  he  vowed  they  would — ^he'd 
show  her  he  was  more  than  a  boy.  He  ex- 
perienced a  keen  desire  to  appear  well  in 
her  eyes,  to  appear  mature  and  forceful.  He 
asked  himself  what  kind  of  man  Ccftmt 
Courteau  could  be;  he  wondered  if  he, 
Pierce  Phillips,  could  fall  in  love  with  such 
a  woman  as  this,  an  older  woman,  a  woman 
who  had  been  married. 

It  would  be  queer  to  marry  a  Countess,  he 
reflected. 

As  he  walked  towards  his  temporary  home 
he  beheld  quite  a  gathering  of  citizens  and 
paused  long  enough  to  note  that  they  were 
being  harangued  by  the  confidence  man  who 
had  first  initiated  him  into  the  subtleties  of 
the  threeshell  game.  Mr.  Broad  had  climbed 
upon  a  raised  tentplatform,  and  was  pre- 
senting an  earnest  argument  against  capital 
punishment.  Two  strangers  upon  the  fringe 
of  the  crowd  -were  talking,  and  Pierce  heard 
one  of  them  say    : 

"  Of  course  he  wants  the  law  to  take  its 
course,  inasmuch  as  there  isn't  any  law. 
He's  one  of  the  gang." 

"  The  surest  way  to  flush  a  covey  of 
crooks  is  to  whistle  for  Old  Judge  Lynch," 
the  other  man  agreed.     **  Listen  to  him  !" 

"  Have  they  caught  the  cache  robbers?'* 
Phillips  made  bold  to  inquire. 

"  No;  and  they  won't  catch  them,  with 
fellows  like  that  on  the  Committee.  .  The 
crooks  hang  together,  and  we  don't.  If  I 
had  my  way,  that's  just  what  they'd  do — 
hang  together.  ''  I'd  start  in  by  bending  a 
limb  over  that  rascal." 

Phillips,  had  attended  several  of  these  in- 
dignation meetings,  and,  remembering  that 
all  of  them  had  proven  purposeless,  he  went 
on  toward  the  McCaskey  brothers'  tent.  He 
and  the  McCaskeys  were  not  the  closest  of 
friends  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
done  him  a  favour — a  favour,  by  the  way, 
for  which  he  had  paid  many  times  over — 
nevertheless,  they  were  his  most  •  intimate 
acquaintances,  and  he  felt  an  urgent  desire/ 
to  tell  them  about  has  unusual  experience.; 
His  desire  to  talk  about  the  Countess  Coui^;' 
teau  was  irresistible.  [ 

But  when  he  entered  the  tent  his  greet -> 
ing  fell  flat,  for  Joe,  the  elder  McCaskeys 
addressed  him  sharply,  almost  accusingly : 
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REV.   HUGH   DUNLOP'S   PRAISE 


OF 


MEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS 


AND 


JJIPpi^^/^     Registered  Name  for 
^M,m2amLiX^KJ<<J     MEAN'S   ESSENCE 


6   Lintborpe   Street,   Newtown, 

April  12.  1917. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hean.  Chemist. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  proved  the  efficacy  ol 
Heenzo  (regiatered  name  for  Hean's  Easenoe)  for 
coughs  and  colds,  I  can  honestly  recommend  it 
as  a  compound  containing  all  th©  ingredients  and 
the  efficacy  that  the  manufacturer  claims  for  it. 

After  a  long  and  painful  illness  my  malady 
left  me  weak  a-nd  suffering  from  the  most  dread- 
ful of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to — insomnia. 
A  friend  said,  "  As  you  found  Heenzo  reliable, 
why  not  try  Hean's  Tonic  Nerve  Nuta,  which  are 
manufactured  by  the  same  chemist  as  Heenzo?" 
I  took  the  advice,  and  I  can  aolemnly  affirm  that 
a.fter  a  short  course  of  treatment  I  now  sleep 
well,  and  my  appetite  is  better  than  it  has  been 
for  years  past. 

The  most  nervous  person  of  either  sex,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced,  may  take  a  course  of  this 
God-aeut  remedy;  for  it  is  not  a  purgative,  but 
a  mild,  gentle  laxative,  and  its  nerve-strengthen- 
ing and  tonic  properties  are  beyond  question. 

Tou  a>re  at  liberty  to  use  this  testimonial  in 
any    way    you    pleaae.— Yours   faithfully, 

HUGH    DTTNLOP. 


EEV.  HUGH   DUNLOP. 


NERVES  are  responsible  for  HEADACHES.  BACKACHE,  INSOMNIA,  ANAEMIA,  NEURALGIA. 
BEAIN-FAG,  BfiEAKDOWN.  LASS-ITUDB,  DIZZINESS,  PALPITATION,  and  auch  like  ailments. 
When  you  suffer  from  any  of  these  neurasthenic  conditions,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  taking 
drugs  or  stimulants.  What  you  need  is  something  to  purify  and  enrich  the  blood  and  nourish 
the  nerves.    For  thia  purpose  you  cannot  get  a-nything  better  than 

HEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS 

Prices:  Small  Size  (containing  6  days'  treatment),  2a.;  Large  Size  (containing  12  days'  supply), 
38.;   or  six    boxes   for   178.   3d. 

HEENZO       (Registered  Name  for  HEAN'S  ESSENCE) 

to  which  Rev.  Dunlop  refers  in  his  letter,  is  the  great  money-saving  remedy  for  COUGHS,  COLDiS 
OROUP,  CATARRH,  AiSTHMA,  BR0NCIHITI8,  'WHOOPING  COUGH,  and  other  Chest  and  Throat 
troubles. 

Each  bottle  of  HEENZO  makea  a  pint  of  the  finest  quality  Cough  Mixture.  A  pint  of 
ordinary  remedies  would  cost  at  least  128.  HEENZO  coats  only  2a.,  and  money  cannot  buy  a 
better  medicine. 


HEENZO    COUGH   DIAMONDS 

Medicated    with    HEENZO 

are  lozenges  specially  prepared  for  those  who  do  not  require  a  large  quantity  of  cough  mixture. 
They   a.re  flne  for  the  VOICE   and  THROAT.    Price,   la.  per  tin. 

HEAN'S    TONIC    NERVE    NUTS,    HEENZO    and    HEENZO    COUGH    DIAMONDS    are  obtainable 
a>t  all  Chemists  and  Grooera,  or  from  G.   W.  Hean,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  Box  531,  G.P.O.,  Mel- 
bourne, or  178  Castlereagh  Street.  SYDNEY. 
Principal    Wholesale   Distributing    Agenta    for     Victoria:  Felton,  Grimwade  and  Co.,  Melb. 
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STEAD'S 


WAR 
FACTS 


300   Pages   Crammed    with   Inf ormatioii 
about    Everything    Concerning    the    War 

5/- 

To  STEAD'S  REVIEW  Rtader.  Only 

The  mass  of  information  which  has  been  given  during  the  last  three  years 
in  Stead's  Review,  whilst  of  great  interest  at  the  time,  is  of  little  value  for  refer- 
ence, owing  to  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  questions  asked,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  indexing  the  replies  as  given.  Numerous  readers  have  pointed  this 
out,  and  have  urged  that  the  Catechism  should  be  reprinted  in  some  form  for 
handy  reference.  This  is  now  being  done,  but  the  task  of  carefully  revising 
the  answers,  bringing  them  up  to  date,  rearranging  them  and  adding  to  the 
information  given   when   necessary,  has  proved  a  most  arduous  and  difficult  one 

The  preparation  and  production  of  such  a  book  is  exceedingly  costly,  and  the 
price,  if  it  were  published  in  the  ordinary  way,  could  not  be  fixed  at  less  than 
7/6.     But  it  will  be  supplied  through  the  post  only,  not  at  7/6,  but  5/-. 


The  only  way  In  which  a 
copy  can  be  obtained  Is  by 
using  this  coupon.  Fill  it  In 
at  once,  and  post  it  to  this 
office,  as  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  books  are  being 
printed. 
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"  Say,  it's  about  time  you  showed  up!" 
■  ''What's  the  matter?'''  Pierce  saw  that 
the  other  brother  was  stretched  out  in  his 
blankets  and  that  his  head  was  bandaged. 
"  Hello  !"  he  cried.  "  What  ails  Jim  ?  Is 
he  sick?" 

"  Sick?  Worse  than  sick,"  Joe  grumbled. 
"  That  money  of  yours  is  to  blame  for  it. 
It's  a  wonder  he  isn't  dead." 

"  My  money  ?  How  ?"  Phillips  was  both 
mystified  and  alarmed. 

Jim  raised  himself  in  his  blankets  and 
said  irritably  :  "  After  this  you  can  run  your 
own  pay-car,  Kid.  I'm  through,  d'vou 
hear?" 

*' Speak  out.     What's  wrong?" 

"  Jim  was  stuck  up,  that's  what's  wrong. 
That's  enough,  isn't  it?  They  bent  a  six- 
gun  pver  his  head  and  grabbed  your  coin. 
He's  got  a  dent  in  his  crust  the  size  of  a 
saucer  !" 

Phillips's  face  whitened  slowly.  *'  My 
money!  Robbed!"  he  gasped.  "Jim/ 
Who  did  it?    How  could  you  let  them?" 

The  younger  McCaskey  fell  back  weakly, 
waving  a  feeble  gesture  toward  his  brother. 

"  Joe'll  tell  you.  I'm  dizzy  ;  my  head 
aan't  right  yet." 

**  A  stranger  stopped  him  —  asked  him 
something  or  other,  and  another  guy  flat- 
tened him  from  behind.  That's  all  he  re- 
members. When  he  came  to  he  found  he'd 
b€^n  frisked.  He  was  still  dippy  when  he 
got  home,  so  I  put  him  to  bed.  He  got  up 
and  moved  around  a  bit  this  morning,  but 
he's  wrong  in  his  head." 

Phillips  seated  himself  upon  a  candle- 
box.  "  Robbed  !''  he  exclaimed  weakly. 
"  Broke — again  !  Gee,  that  was  hard 
money  !     It  was  the  first  I  ever  earned  I" 

Joe  McCaskey 's  dark  face  was  doubly 
unpleasant  as  he  frowned  down  upon  the 
youth. 

"  Thinking  about  nothing  except  your 
coin,  eh?  Why  don't  you  think  about 
Jim  ?  He  did  you  a  favour,  and  'most  lost 
his  life." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry — of  course!"  Phillips 
rose  heavily  and  crossed  to  the  bed.  "  1 
didn't  mean  to  d:ppear  selfish.  J  don't 
blame  you,  Jim.  I'll  get  a  doctor  for  you, 
then  you  must  describe  the  hold-ups.  Give 
me  a  hint  who  they  are  and  I'll  go  after 
them." 

The  younger  brother  rolled  his  head  in 
negation  and  mumbled  sullenly:  "  I'm  all 
right.     I  don't  want  a  doctor." 

Joe  explained  for  him :  "  He  never  saw 
the  fellows  before  and  he  don't  seem  to  re- 
member much  about  them.     That's  natural 


enough.  Your  money's  gone  clean,  Kid, 
and  a  yelp  won't  get  you  anything.  The 
crooks  are  organised,  and  if  you  let  out  a 
holler  they'll  get  all  of  us.  They'll  alibi 
anybody  you  accuse — it's  no  trick  to  alibi 
a  pal " 

"Isn't  it?"  The  question  was  uttered 
unexpectedly.  It  came  from  the  front  of 
the  tent,  and  startled  the  occupants  thereof, 
who  turned  to  behold  a  stranger  just  enter- 
ing their  premises.  He  was  an  elderly  man, 
he  possessed  a  quick,  shrewd  eye;  he  had 
poked  the  tent-flap  aside,  with  the  barrel 
of  a  Colt's  revolver.  Through  the  door 
opening  could  be  seen  other  faces  and  the 
bodies  of  other  men,  who  had  likewise 
stolen  up  unheard.  During  the  moment  of 
amazement  following  his  first  words  these 
other  men  crowded  in  behind  him. 

''Maybe  it'll  be  more  of  a  trick  than  you 
figure  on."  The  stranger's  grey  moustache 
lifted  in  a  grin  that  was  not  at  all  friendly. 

"  What  the  blazes ?"  Joe  McCaskey. 

exploded. 

'*  Go  easy  !"  the  intruder  cautioned  him. 
"  We've  been  laying  around  waiting  for 
your  pal  to  get  back."  With  a  movement 
of  the  revolver  muzzle  he  indicated  Phillips. 
"  Now,  then,  stretch  !  On  your  toes  and 
reach  high.  You  there,  get  up!"  He  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Jim,  who  rose  from  his 
bed  and  thrust  his  hands  over  his  ban- 
daged head.  "  That's  nice!"  the  stranger 
nodded  approvingly*  "  Now,  don't  startle 
me;  don't  make  any  quick  moves,  or  1  may 
tremble  this  gun  off — she's  easy  on  the  trig- 
ger." To  his  friends  he  called :  "  Come  in; 
they're  gentle  as  lambs." 

There  were  four  of  the  latter;  they  ap- 
peared to  be  substantial  men,  men  of  deter- 
mination.    All  were  armed. 

Pierce  Phillips's  amazement  gave  way  to 
indignation.  "  What  is  this — an  arrest  or  a 
hold-up?"   he  inquired. 

"  It's  right  smart  of  both,"  the  leader  of 
the  posse  drawled  in  a  voice  which  betrayed 
the  fact  that  he  hailed  from  somewhere  in 
the  far  South-West.  "  We're  in  quest  of  a 
bag  of  rice — a  bag  with  a  rip  in  it,  and 
W.K.  on  the  side.  While  I  slap  your 
pockets,  just  to  see  if  you're  ironed,  these 
gentlemen  are  going  to  look  over  your  out- 
fit." 

"This  is  an  outrage!"  Jim  McCaskey 
complained.  "I'm  just  getting  over  one 
stick-up.     I'm  a  sick  man." 

"  Sure  !"  his  brother  exclaimed  furiously. 
"  You're  a  pack  of  fools !  What  d'you 
want  anyhow?'' 
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"  We  want  you  to  shut  up  !  See  that  you 
do."  The  old  man's  eye  snapped.  "  If 
you've  got  to  say  something,  tell  us  how 
there  happens  to  be  a  trail  of  rice  from  this 
man's  cache,"  he  indicated  one  of  his  com- 
panions, "  right  up  to  your  tent." 

The  McCaskeys  e;xchanged  glances. 
Phillips  turned  a  startled  face  upon  them. 

''  It  isn't  much  of  a  trail,  but  it's  enough 
to  follow. 

For  a  few  moments  nothing  was  said,  and 
meanwhile  the  search  of  the  tent  went  on. 
When  Pierce  could  no  longer  remain  silent 
he  broke  out : 

"  There's  some  mistake.  These  boys 
packed  this  grub  from  Dyea,  and  I  helped 
with  some  of  it." 

"Aren't  you  partners?"  someone  in- 
quired. 

Joe  McCaskey  answered  this  question. 
*'  No.  He  landed  broke.  We  felt  sorry  for 
him,  and  took  him  in." 

Joe  was  interrupted  by  an  exclamation 
from  one  of  the  searchers.  '*  Here  it  is  !" 
said  the  man.  He  had  unearthed  a  bulging 
canvas  sack  which  he  flung  down  for  in- 
spection. "  There's  my  mark — W.K. — and 
there's  the  rip.     I  knew  we  had  'em  right.'' 

After  a  brief  examination  the  leader  of 
the  posse  turned  to  his  prisoners,  whose 
hands  were  still  held  high,  saying : 


"  Anything  you  can  think  of  in  the  way 
of  explanations,  you'd  better  save  for  the 
miners'  meeting.  It's  waiting  to  welcome 
you.  We'll  put  a  guard  over  this  plunder 
till  the  rest  of  it  is  identified.  Now  then, 
fall  in  line  and  don't  crowd.  After  you, 
gentlemen  !" 

Pierce  Phillips  realised  that  it  was  use- 
less to  argue,  for  his  words  would  not  be  lis- 
tened to,  therefore  he  followed  the  McCas- 
keys out  into  the  open  air.  The  odium  of 
this  accusation  was  hard  to  bear;  he  bit- 
terly resented  his  situation,  and  something 
told  him  he  would  have  to  fight  to  clear 
himself ;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  seriously 
concerned  over  the  outcome.  Public /eeling 
was  high,  to  be  sure;  the  men  of  Sheep 
Camp  were  in  a  dangerous  frame  of  mind, 
and  their  actions  were  liable  to  be  hasty, 
ill-considered — their  verdict  was  apt  to  be 
fantastic — but,  secure  in  the  knowledge  of 
his  innocence,  Pierce  felt  no  apprehension. 
Rather  he  experience^  a  thrill  of  excitement 
at  the  contretemps  and  at  the  ordeal  which 
he  knew  was  forthcoming. 

The  Countess  Corteau  had  called  him  2. 
boy.  This  wasn't  a  boy's  business;  this 
was  a  real  man-sized  adventure. 

"■  Gee  !   What  a  day   this  has  been  !!'  he 

said  to  himself. 

(To   be  continued   in  our  next  number — 
December  22,   1917.) 


ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


One  of  the  leading  Esperantists  of 
Mexico  is  a  wealthy  noblewoman,  who  re- 
sides in  Tacubayo.  Her  especial  interest  in 
connection  with  the  international  language 
has  been  Concentrated  upon  the  needs  of  the 
blind  in  this  direction.  She  has  discovered 
about  a  dozen  blind  Esperantists  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  including  Miss  Aston,  one  of 
our  Melbourne  blind,  to  whom  she  posts 
each  month  a  Braille  copy  of  a  piece  of 
good  Esperanto  literature,  such  as  a  story,  a 
sketch,  or  a  few  sweet  verses  in  the  beauti- 
ful international  language.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  the  noble  lady  must  first 
transcribe  the  selections  into  Braille,  giving 
up  hours  daily  to  the  work.  Her  efforts, 
however,  are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and 
profit  to  her  blind  correspondents. 

The  Austral  Salon  was  well  filled  on 
November  22,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
concert  of  the  Melbourne  Esperanto  Society. 
All  the  items  were  in  Esperanto,  the  chief 
being  a  three-act  comedy  entitled  "  La  Ban- 
kieroj  "  (''The  Bankers"),  written  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Pyke,  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Messrs.  Beaton  and  Dewsnap,  who  played 
two  of  the  principal  parts  have  only  been 
learning  Esperanto  for  a  few  months. 


A  very  active  interest  in  Esperanto  is 
now  being  evinced  in  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia, San  Francisco,  Boston,  St.  Peters- 
burg (Florida),  and  New  York.  At-  New- 
bury (England)  Mr.  P.  J.  Cameron  recently 
addressed  the  local  branch  of  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen  on  ''An  Interna- 
tional Language  for  the  Workers."  The 
following  resolution  was  carried  unani 
mously  :  "  That  this  branch  of  the  N.U.R. 
toeing  convinced  of  the  utility  of  Esperanto 
as  a  practical  means  of  international  com- 
munication, hereby  calls  upon  all  labour 
bodies  sending  delegates  to  future  interna- 
tional congresses  to  instruct  their  delegates 
to  learn  Esperanto." 

Readers  of  Stead's  Review  interested 
in  Esperanto  should  communicate  with  the 
nearest  Esperanto  Society,  "  Komerca  Es- 
peranto Klubo,"  or  Esperanta  Societo  Mel- 
burna,  both  at  Box  732,  Elizabeth  P.O., 
Melbourne;  "  Zamenhof a  Klubo,"  223 
Stanmore  Road,  Stanmore,  N.S.W.  ;  Mr. 
W.  D.  Smith,  Mail  Branch,  G.P.O.,  Ade- 
laide; "  Hobarta  Esperanta^  Grupo,"  7 
Glen  Street,  Hobart;  Mr.  C.  Kidd, 
O'Mara  Street,  Lutwyche,  Brisbane;  Mr. 
T.  Burt,  Stott's  College,  Perth. 
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Thtte  are  sobjects  that  interest  everrone  who  lovei  a  Baby 


FREE! 


To  everyone  who  loves 
a  baby  a  FREE  Copy 
of  the  New  Revised  Illus- 
trated Glaxo  Baby  Book 

If  you  have  the  care  of  a  baby 
you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  New 
Revised  Glaxo  Baby  Book  invalu- 
able. It  has  been  compiled  by 
a  highly  qualified  doctor  and  a 
nuree  of  great  practical  experi- 
ence. 

A  nurse  writes  : — "  The  Glaxo 
Baby  Book  stands  high  amongat 
the  useful  books  Mothers  and 
Nurses  have  on  their  bookshelves 
for  reference  or  advice  on  the 
care  of  their  babies. 

"  Every  item  of  importance  in 
Baby's  early  days  is  mentioned 
in  good  order.  If  the  book  were 
studied  earnestly  and  intelligently 
by  Mother  or  Nurse  before 
baby's  birth  there  would  be 
fewer  mistakes,  healthier  babies, 
happier  and  less  worried 
mothers." 

That  it  is  full  of  information 
about  baby  that  will  be  mo«t 
useful  to  you  can  be  seen  by  the 
Table  of  Contents  printed  be- 
low. 


Ainarded    Gold    Medal    International 
Medical   Congress  Exhibition,  191S. 

''  BUILDS  BONNIE  BABIES '' 

Procurable  Everywhere 

Ask  YOUR  Doctor ! 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 

to  GLAXO  (Dept.  69),  P.O.  Box  633, 
Melbourne 

Please  send  me  by  return  the  New  Re- 
vised GLAXO  BABY  BOOK  offered 
FBEE  to  everyone  v^ho  loves  a  baby. 
I  enclose  a  penny   stamp  for  postage. 

Name 

A  ddre^s ; 

My    Chemist's    Name    and    Address    is — 

N.B. — If  3d.  in  stamps  is  sent  with  this 
Coupon  a  large  Trial  Packet  of  Glaxo 
will  be  supplied  to  you  in  addition  to 
the   Baby    Book. 
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ANTnONYHORDERNS 

iibv  Xmas  Presents 


O^ 


SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS  THAT  WILL  MAKE  LIGHT 
OF  THE    PRESENT    PROBLEM    ARE    ILLUSTRATED  IN 


Anthony  Horderns' 


Xmas  Price  Lists 


Which  demonstrate  in  the  most  practical  way  the  marvellous  economy 

to  be  found  in 

ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 
FAMOUS  LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  copies,  posted  free  on  request;  they  place  selections  from 
the  magnificent  assortment  we   offer    at  the  command  of    everyone. 

HERE  ARE   OUR  XiVIAS    LISTS— SEND   FOR   COPIES   NOW. 

Guide  to  Piccaninnies'  Paradise.  Xmas  Grocery,  Tobacco. 

Books  for  Xmas  and  Leisure  Hours*      Useful  Girts  and  Popular  Presents. 

Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

N^^P^r^roTr-        Brickfield  Hill,  Sydney 


Sltad'i*    Ktiicw,   8/12/17 


More  Like  a  Friend  Tlian  a  Motor  Car  -Really 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


FORD  is  the  only  Car   in  existence    that  commands  unlimited  world- 
wide publicity  and  advertisement    FREE    OF    CHARGE. 


Sole  Agents:   "TARRANT'S" 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 

104-112    Russell    Street 

Standard  Touring  Car,  £195.    Standard  Runabout,  £  1 85 


P/qRROT;i\BFWND 


8d(2 


Hia    ready    Rem— 
The    War   despite — 

As    usual    sent. 

Thanks    to    Pluxite. 

A!.'(!i;   OUA-VTITIEiS  OF 


FLUXITE 


I  are  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Muni- 
tions of  War.  To  be  certain  of  delivery  your 
orders  should  he  placed  well  in  advance. 
Fluxite  is  known  the  world  over  a«  the  paste 
flux  that 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 


It  solders  even  dirty  metals  without  clean- 
ing or  corrosion.  It  joins  lea<Lwithout  solder 
^^'^}?'  ^^  ^^®  "«®  o^  a  blow  lamp  or  pipe. 
BOni    Amateurs    and    Mechanics  WILL    have 


Of    Ironmongers    in   tins— 7d.,    1/2  and   2/4. 
Auto. Controller  Co..  272  Vieana  Rd..  BeraondMr.  En*. 


The  ORIGINAL 

and  Nature'*  own 
reniedy   for 

COUGHS.    COLDS 
BRONCHITIS,  FEVERS 
INFLUENZA.  SPRAINS 

and  all  other  painful  affec- 
tions  where   a    stimulating 
application     is     necessary. 
Look    for     the     Parro)l       ^ 
Brand    before    purchasing.  ^    fvj 

EUCALYPTUS  OIL 


stead's    Hevieiv.  fi/ii/r. 


'pLUME*   BENZINE  is imerTtable    'Tower  of 
Strength/  to  the  mo^st.      It  is  clean  and 
uniform  thr<?'ughout.  .  It  i$^-^onomical.     It  is  the 
same  pure  .spirit  365  days'Mi"  the  year. 

If  you  sej^  easy  starting^^^^weet  running,  and  a 
greater    niileage   per   gallon,    you    will    insist   on 
PLUMEl  \ 

,    ,:^i,       All  Garages  Sell  It 

i^ 


Vacuum  Oil  Co.  Pty.  Ltd. 
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